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HOE SUPER-OFFNET PRESS 


Cylinders whirling at high speed are potential sources of wear; 
wear that may result in press shut-downs, lost production time; 


vanishing profits. 

To insure smooth-running, uninterrupted service at high >. 
speeds, the cylinders of the Hoe Super-Offset Press are protected Hoe co Press 
by pre-loaded anti-friction bearings, an innovation in high-speed 
press design that was first pioneered by Hoe. 

Besides providing smoother operation and reducing press 
shut-downs and maintenance, Hoe anti-friction bearings eliminate 
radial and end play of press cylinders. 

Thus, like every other element of the World’s Finest Offset 
Press, the cylinders of the Hoe Super-Offset Press are thought- 
fully designed and scrupulously manufactured for the maximum 


production of high quality lithography at lowest cost. 


Offset Press Division R. HOE & CO., Ine. 
General Offices: 010 E. 138th St. (at East River) New Yerk, N. Y. 


BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO BIRMINGHAM LONDON 
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OFFSET INKS 


@ Not that we want to boast, but when something outstanding comes 
along, we want our friends to know about it. @ Here is a result, and we 


are justly proud of it, of our research into the subject of lithographic 
















Gloss Offset Inks. This insert was lithographed in four Supergloss 
Offset colors, under normal production methods— nothing was special 
but the inks. They were made by the Sinclair & Valentine Co., and 
are now ready for the market, only after all of the kinks have been 
removed under actual pressroom conditions. © We feel that we have 
achieved a result in the manufacture of Supergloss Offset Inks 


second to no other in the field today. @ To try them is to buy them. 


We advocate the use of the usual spraying methods in conjunction 
with special Gloss papers, any number of which are suitable. 
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MAKERS OF 


PULP AND DRY COLORS FOR ALL 
VARNISHES AND DRYERS PRINTING PURPOSES 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
603-611 WEST 129th STREET - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BALTIMORE PHILADELPHIA SEATTLE JACKSONVILLE 
ALBANY CLEVELAND DAYTON DALLAS 

CHICAGO BOSTON NEW ORLEANS LOS ANGELES 
MIAMI NASHVILLE KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 


KODACHROME ON REVERSE PAGE BY PAGANO, N. Y. 
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|’ APPROVED 


BY THE LEADERS! 





The list of CURRENT satisfied users 
of the ZENITH — the only gearless, 
single eccentric graining machine 
made — reads like a “Who's Who” 


in lithography. With one voice the 


leaders of the industry acclaim this 





peerless machine. 


® Many exclusive consiruction features have contributed to ZENITH'S 
Number One position in the lithographic industry. No noisy grinding 
gears — a single eccentric and self-aligning ball bearing that reduces 
wear 80%. Hydraulic marble lift is ZENITH'’S latest exclusive feature. 
Replaces old marble graining baskets on all ZENITH grainers. 


REBUILT OFFSET PRESSES 


® Zarkin Machine Company's new, up-to-date quarters are the scene of 
craftsmanship unmatched in the lithographic equipment industry. The 
same expert skill that turns out the widely heralded ZENITH grainer and 
whirler is also at your disposal in the rebuilding of lithographic presses. 
There is no compromise with quality at the home of ZENITH equipment, 
Visit our workshops when you are in New York. 


Literature on ZENITH equipment and 
rebuilt presses available on request. 


ZARKIN MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
335 East 27th Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of ZENITH . . The Only Cearless Single Eccentric Graining Machine 
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NENEFELDER has “everything for lithography’ 





Buy from Senefelder and enjoy one responsibility and one 
high standard of materials, workmanship and service 


Absorbent Cotton 
Acids, Litho 
Acid Brushes 
Alum Powder 
Aluminum Plates 
Antifin Rubber 
Preserver 
Asphaltum Liquid 
Asphaltum Powder 
Berlin Paper 
Bronze Powders 
Bronzing Pads 
Carborundum 
Powder 
Caustic Soda 
Charcoal Sticks 
Chemicals, Litho 
China Marbles 
Cold Top Enamel 
Collodion Emulsion 
Columbia Paper 


ornelin Solution 


Counter Etch 
“Convenient” 
Crayon Holders 
Crayon Ink 
Crayon Pencils 
Crayon Transfer 
Paper 
Crayons, Litho 
Deep-Etch Supplies 
Developing Ink 
Double Etch Salt 
Egg Albumen 
Engrav. Needles 
Engrav. Stones 
Etches 
Excelsior Paper 
Felt Daubers 
Film Filters 
Flannel, Litho 
Flint, Graining 
Fly Cord 
Fountain Etch 
French Chalk 
Gamburger Slips 
Gelatine Foils 
Glass Marbles 
Glycerine 
Graining Marbles 
Graining Quartz 






Gum Arabic 

Hand Rollers 

Hydroquinone 

Impression Rubber 
Sheeting 

India Paper 

Ink Mullers 

Ink Knives 

Ink Slabs 

Kalinin Drier 

Lavender Oil 

Liquid Tusche 

Litho Inks 

Litho Stones 

Lump Pumice 

Magnesia Carb. 

Maple Balls 

Mica Powder 

Moleskin 

Molleton 

Mutton 





: e Brushes 
egative Collodion 


Negative Glass 


Negative Varnish 
Neg-O-Lac 


Nitric Acid 


Offset Blankets 

Offset Inks 

Offset Powder 

Opaque 

Palm Oil 

Pen Ink 

Pens, Litho 

Photographic 
Gelatine 

Planium Etch Salt 

Press Boards 


Printing Inks 


Process Glue 


Process Oil 
Proofing Inks 


Pumice Powder 
Quartz, Graining 





Rolling-up Ink 
Rosin Powder 
Rubber Snake 

Slips 
Rubbing Stones 
Schumacher Slips 
Scotch Hone 
Scotch Slips 
Scotch Tape 
Scraper Leather 
Scraperwood 
Senebumen 
Senelac Varnish 
Sensitizers 
Sharp Etch 
Snake Slips 
Soapstone 
Sponges 
Steel F 
etteiclay Marbles 
Stone Cement 
Strecker Salt 
Sulphur Flour 
Tracing Blue 
Tracing Paper 
Transfer Ink 
Transfer Papers 
Transparency 

Solution 
Tusche 
Varnishes 
Wire Brushes 
Zinc Plates 

Etc, Etc. 
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FOR INSTANCE CONSIDER 


CORNELIN 


WASHING-OUT 
SULUTION 


Very frequently “walking off” is caused by impurities in the chem- 
icals used for plate etches and water fountain etches. Ordinary 
chemicals and etches frequently contain free acid or other detri- 
mental substances which attack the greasy body of the printing 
image and undermine its foundation structure on the plate. The 
use of Cornelin Solution usually overcomes these defects, at least 
it mitigates the worst effects of free acid and “dope.” 


Cornelin Solution is a scientifically prepared washing-out solution 
with unique properties that make the lithographic printing image 
adhere firmly to the plate; it also strengthens weak images and 
revives old or faded ones. Cornelin Solution can be applied 
safely to the most delicate job where even a thin coat of gum 
arabic would endanger the design. 

It is the ideal washing-out solution for deep etch plates as well 
as for ordinary planographic and for Multilith plates because it 
intensifies the printing image and makes it more durable. 
Cornelin Solution is the only washing-out solution that can be 
applied to wet plates without the use of gum arabic or of other 
agents. Washing-out a plate while wet, strengthens the printing 
image and gives it a firm hold on the metal, insuring longer press 
runs. - 

Cornelin Solution is also valuable as an aid when making correc- 
tions on plates or on stones and as an improver of transfer inks 
and of rolling-up inks. 

Cornelin Solution is packed in 15 gallon drums at $3.25 per 
gallon; in gallon cans at $3.75 per gallon; in quart cans at $1.75 
per quart; and in pint cans at $1.00 per pint. 








THE SENEFELDER COMPANY, Inc. 


“Everything for Lithography” 


52-54 GREENE ST. 


NEW YORKE,N.Y. 
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NORTHWEST PAPERS ARE LOYAL PAPERS 


THEY WILL NEVER BETRAY YOUR CONFIDENCE 
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pedtarced printing papers 


THE NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY +: CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 
6 THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER 
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Foreman Plate feos 


ITHALOID 


APER NEGATIVES 


“LITHALOID NEGATIVE PAPER 
HAS BEEN OUR CHOICE” 
—writes Stanford Press 


Stanford University Press, Stanford University, California 
enjoys a national reputation for fine quality printing. Their 
Planographic Department publishes a wide variety of subject 
matter which must measure up to high quality standards. 


It is therefore a tribute to Lithaloid Paper Negatives to 
receive the commendation of Mr. Frank L. Weller, Foreman 
Plate Room reproduced at the left. We quote in part, “‘I par- 
ticularly like its sharp contrast, dense blacks and freedom 
from pinholes as well as its uniformity.”’ 


Lithaloid is versatile and uniform. It reproduces the tough 
as well as the routine jobs with sharp, clear contrast. Pos- 
sesses exceptional opaqueness. Develops 1% to 2 minutes. 
Keeps negative production at top speed. Yet, Lithaloid costs 
no more than ordinary papers. Send for free test outfit today. 


@@F PROVE IT UNDER YOUR OWN CONDITIONS 


We'll send you a liberal supply of Lithaloid without obliga- 
tion. Use it for test purposes on the tough jobs unde” routine 
plant conditions. Compare results with any other negative 
paper. We feel confident you will share our enthusiasm for 
Lithaloid’s performance. 


THE HALOID CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Boston Office 141 Milk St. New York Office 330 West 42nd St. 

Chicago Office 608 So. Dearborn St. Philadelphia Office 1015 Chestnut St. 

Detroit Office 144 Lafayette Blvd. San Francisco Office 222 Kearny St. 

Los Angeles Office 714 So. Hill St. Washington Office. .15th and K Sts., N. W. 
Canadian Distributors, Rectigraph Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


Texas and Oklahoma Distributor, Jno. J. Johnson 
1912 St. Paul St., Dallas, Texas 








REPROLITH 


ORTHOCHROMATIC FILM 


for line and halftone work—offers you 
an extra margin of quality — plus: 


High color sensitivity 
Maximum contrast 

Greatest resolving power 
Extra latitude in development 
Anti-halation coating 
Safety - base 

Dependable uniformity 
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FOR BEST RESULTS USE BEST MATERIALS 


MADE BY AGFA ANSCO CORPORATION 


IN BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 





When Good Fellows Get Together ! 


ee... Hackle, or Pink 


Lady—Royal Coachman or what have you. Whichever 
you favor, fishing flies for the expert are the same as for 
the dub. And when you come right down to it, isn’t the 
difference between the expert and the dub just the 
difference in knowing how? The best tackle won't catch 
fish; it'll help, if you use it to its fullest advantage. 


Preparing an effective catalog or display book is much 
the same thing. Everybody knows you've got to use bait, 
but if it’s not alluring—if it won't catch and hold your 
customer's attention, then your catalog’s not getting its 
share of the bites. If it doesn’t impel the reader or user to 


er 
We) 


choose your catalog and buy your product displayed or 
listed in it, then you're missing the big fellows who are 
waiting there to be caught. 


If you want the ultimate in results from your price list, 
display book or catalog, share a profitable hour with your 
nearest Wire-O Binding Licensee. He is trained to help you 
visualize your merchandising ideas in terms of profitable in- 
vestments in sales-display volumes. Write or phone today to 
your Wire-O Binding Licensee. He will show you how you 
can sell your product better, before he will sell you Wire-O. 

Published in the interests of its licensees by 


TRUSSELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK 


THIS MAGAZINE IS WIRE-O BOUND . . . WIRE-O SELLS . . . CALL IN YOUR WIRE-O SALESMEN. ‘Patents Pending 
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D. M. RAPPORT, President Federal at Twenty-sixth St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Victory Yellow 


Military Blue 


The dependable and uniform performance of these concentrated offset inks has 
resulted in their adoption by many outstanding lithographers who recognize the 


importance of selecting only the best inks it is possible to secure. Full strength 


Empire Black colors which permit the production of brilliant effects in spare impressions and 


eliminate expensive press delays. 
=e Improve the quality of your product by standardizing on these exceptional inks. 


Regimental Red Lithographed on a Rutherford High Speed Offset Job Press 


THE FUCHS & LANG MFG. COMPANY 


(ESTABLISHED 1870 
DIVISION - GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION 
( EVERYTHING FOR THE LITHOGRAPHER ) 
100 SIXTH AVENUE . NEW YORK 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ST. LOUIS CINCINNATI SAN FRANCISCO CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES FORT WORTH 

















FALCO 
PURE EGG 
ALBUMEN 


Produced entirely in the 
U.S. A. » Free from adul- 
teration, foreign matter and 
offensive odor. » Contains 
no preservatives, but will 


keep in hot weather. » It is 





readily soluble and will not 
coagulate. » Prepared under 
strict technical supervision 
in a modern laboratory, in- 
suring uniformity at all times. 
» Gives better adhesion to 
the plate, a harder dot, and 
longer runs. » 
A trial will con- 
vince you of 


its superiority. 
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FUCHS & LANG 
OFFSET LITHO-INKS 


CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 





AND 


LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 


OFFSET RUBBER BLANKETS 


Molleton Powdered Sulphur Flannel 
DEVELOPING INK 
Opaque Asphaltum Touche 


LITHO DUBAR 


Protects the design on the plate and insures long runs 


SAFETCH SOLUTION 


Eliminates danger of Chromic Poisoning 


LITHOTINE 


A non-irritant, synthetic solvent, possessing all the 
desirable properties of turpentine, but better 
than turps for lithographic purposes 


ZINC AND ALUMINUM PLATES 


Marbles 


PRESS CLEANERS 


Clean rubber and composition rollers in a few 
minutes without removing them from the press 


VARNISHES AND DRYERS 


Plain and Grained Abrasives 


THE FUCHS & LANG MFG. COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1870 


Division - General Printing Ink Corporation 


100 SIXTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI CLEVELAND 


LOS ANGELES 








ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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U.S. Patent 
Vo. 1,452,077 and 


applications on file. 


Two standard sizes: 24x24” and 40x40". 
Oversize attachments cover the full 
range of negative requirements. 


Suitable holders are provided to handle 
wet and dry plates, all standard film, 
strip film, paper or metal. 


Overhead 3-point suspension and the 
tubular truss eliminate torque, weave 
and vibration, maintain exact precision, 

@ and provide direct accessibility to lens, 
copy and lamps for change and adjust- 
ment as desired. 


These Special Attachments may be ap- 
plied to the M-H Camera at any time: 
Negative-Positive Holder with Dif- 
fusers; Copyboard Oscillating Attach- 
ment; Horizontal Copyboard for use 
with prism for making reverse negatives; 
Screen Attachment for carrying two 
screens, and Over-size Screen Carriages 
for two sizes of screen. 


LANSTON 


Monotype Building, 
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MONOTYPE 


Twenty-fourth at Locust Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 





for | WAY and the TUR 


Because its optical and mechanical set-ups are based upon prin- 
ciples calculated to be reasonably certain of practical and profitable 
use for many years to come, the Monotype-Huebner Overhead Motor- 
Focusing Color-Precision Camera is designed to meet the require- 
ments of present color processes, line, halftone and continuous tone 
work, and such new processes as may be developed in the future. 
We believe the length of this service period will make this Camera a 
good capital investment for both present and future production. 
The new Camera is so built as to provide convenience for the 
operator and the greatest possible accuracy in the work it does. 
Motor-driven copy and lens carriages are controlled by a push-button 
system and register indicators. Each lens is checked by the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards for its exact focal data, and scales are pro- 
duced from these measurements which permit quick and accurate 
scale focusing for the required size image. The alignment and register 
of various color copy in relation to the sensitized surface provide a 
control that is not possible to obtain in any other cameras used in 
the industry up to this time. Information and photographs on request. 





MACHINE COMPANY 


Set in Monotype Bodoni Series, Nos. 375, 675 and 875; and Spire, No. 377 11 
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HAMMER Dry Plates for the Graphic Arts 


Commercial Panchromatic Process *Medium Commercial Ortho 
a tone negative for Negatives and positives for Continuous tone positives and 
a indirect photolithography. negatives. 
Process Panchromatic ise 
Direct screen separations. Medium Commercial Offset 
‘ ‘ Negatives and positives for Line and screen negatives 
Potrait Panchromatic photogravure. and positives. 
Continuous tone negatives. 
*Super Process Slow Slow Ortho 
Screen and line negatives or Continuous tone negatives and Continuous tone negatives 
positives. contact positives. and contact positives. 


*Supplied with Matte Surface on special order 


Aunauncement: 


HAMMER Panchromatic and Orthochromatic Plates 
are now available in all standard sizes. 22x28 to 28x40 
are furnished on *%-inch glass. On special orders, sizes 
from 16x20 to 20x24 may also be had on %¢-inch glass. 


Manufacturers of Dry Plates since 1890 


HAMMERIDRYEPLA TE Fl LM ICO. 


SAINT LOUIS U.S.A. 


Manufacturers of Film, Dry Plates, and Negative Paper 
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THINKING OUT LOUD 


HERE are schools of 

thought on how to get the most 
profit out of a photo-lithographic 
plant—(1) Get the greatest volume 
possible and turn out a cheap prod- 
uct at the lowest price in town, and 
2) get a smaller volume and turn 
out work of high quality at prices 
which result in a greater profit on 
each job. 

Both policies will be found in 
operation in plants in many com- 
munities, especially in large cities. 

In the low price houses the mate- 
rials used are inferior. Equipment is 
pushed to untimely depreciation and 
often it is not properly figured in the 
profit and loss statement. Wages are 
as low as the management dare pay, 
therefore the workmen—and the 
product they turn out, are mediocre, 


two 


or worse. 

In such a place the head of the 
organization is constantly on edge, 
supervising the great volume of 
estimating, quoting, making out job 
tickets, billing, and so on. He has no 
time to maintain an adequate cost 
system, or for constructive thinking 
along the lines of improving quality, 
developing more orderly procedures, 
and opening up new sales outlets. 

In the other type of house, ideas 
and imagination play an important 
part. The salesmen have time and the 
ability to increase the value of an 
order to the customer through use of 
good layout and the careful selection 
of materials, formats, etc., best able 
to do a job. 

The employees in this house are 
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By W. E. S. 


craftsmen, paid fair wages and en- 
joying their work. The employer, 
with a reasonable work schedule, 
can maintain accurate records on the 
cost of doing business. He knows 
where he is going. At the end of the 
year his books usually show a greater 
per cent of profit than those of his 
helter-skelter competitor. 

The business life of the low price 
lithographer often is more exciting, 
but also shorter, more precarious. 
He is disliked by his competitors, by 
those who sell him, and often by the 
very men who are bringing in and 
turning out the work. 

Most buyers may be enticed for a 
short time by the lower prices quoted 
by the cheap product—low price 
shop, but in the long run the quality 
shop will get their desirable business 
—the kind that adds most to the 
black, and bright, side of the ledger. 


Through the last several weeks 
The Photo-Lithographer suffered a 
bit from growing pains. There were 
lots of extra things to be done to put 
into effect our increase of page size 
and the launching of the Metropoli- 
tan Section, but now they are accom- 
plished and we feel mildly elated, and 
pleasantly self-conscious. We hope our 
readers like the new size. 


DVERTISING is a distribution 
tool which lowers the cost of 
selling. It is a valuable social force, 
making possible the economies of 
large scale production, and thus en- 


abling the consumer to buy more 
goods with each dollar. 

Business, today, is attacked from 
all sides. It is accused on one side of 
oppressing the workers, on another 
of bringing on maliciously a critical 
business relapse to hurt the govern- 
ment; elsewhere, it is said to have 
conspired to keep prices so high that 
none can buy the goods it produces. 
Advertising is attacked, too. Some 
call it economic waste; some say it 
promotes the sales of harmful prod- 
others say that we should 
stop advertising and give the saving 
to the consumer in the form of 
lowered prices. 

This contrast of fact and fancy 
must be faced and a solution found. 

Most advertising men believe im- 
plicitly in the value of the business 
they represent and the work they do, 
but all over the country the people 
as a whole are being informed—with 
little or no refutation—that business 
is villainous and advertising perni- 
cious. 

“Business Must Speak for Itself,” 
a prominent advertising man of our 
day has said. No one else will speak 
for it. Business, always intent in the 
past on earning its daily bread and 
enough to pay its taxes, must take 
the trouble to defend itself. We, who 
are so Closely allied with advertising, 
could make no greater contribution 
to the future of business and advertis- 
ing than to determine that each one 
of us will make himself a persistent 
propagandist for the defense of the 
system which provides our livelihood. 
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THERE'S A RADIO STATION IN YOUR TOWN 


By JAMES W. HURLBUT 
Director of Publicity, Radio Station WJSV, Washington, D. C. 


HERE’S a radio station in your 
town and it’s a live, potential 
market for lithographers to exploit. 

Radio has always been a stand- 
out buyer of lithography. The three 
major networks—Columbia, Mutual, 
and National—have promotion de- 
partments headed by alert executives 
who are well aware of the selling 
psychology of dressing up their 
otherwise drab statistical messages 
in the attractive garments offered by 
lithography. 

An excellent example of the use of 
lithography by radio broadcasters 
is the brochure, “ to shrink 
space,” recently distributed by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. The 
piece was 9x 12” sixteen pages, self- 
covered in heavy special finish offset, 
and employed grey, orange, and 
green—in flat tint and screen—as 
well as black to present a series of 
charts and outline maps to show the 
coverage of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System and its member 
stations. An interesting feature, inci- 
dentally, was the use of reverse plates 
to show the maps outlined in white 
on an off-shade grey background. 
Interesting, simple, and attention- 
compelling, the book was widely 
distributed, did its job in a first rate 
manner and brought a satisfactory 
profit to the lithographer who pro- 
duced it. 

Naturally, in spite of the fact that 
many of these “‘quality” promotion 
jobs are put out annually by the 
major nets they mean little or noth- 
ing to the lithographic houses in 
the smaller cities since the network 
promotion departments are in New 
York and are almost entirely “big 
house” conscious when it comes to 
work of this type. 

A further problem is the fact that 
although the three nets own and 
operate stations in several cities 
across the country and promotion 
material is produced every month for 
these stations, all the business that 
might be placed locally is sent to 
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New York, produced there, and 
shipped out from the main office. 

The problem might even be ex- 
tended further to include all the ad- 
ministrative form material which is 
used by the network-owned stations. 
Although much of this work is in- 
dividualized for the separate stations, 
the practice is to send requisitions to 
the network purchasing agents in 
New York who ship it out to the 
stations as it is needed. 

“What, then,” is the question of 
the out-of-New York lithographer, 
“can radio broadcasters do for me 
in the way of new business?” 

In spite of the objections out- 
lined, the answer to the question is, 
“Plenty!” Plenty, that is, to the 
alert company.and to the salesman 
with sufficient vision to create ideas 
and sell results in the abstract. 


A large line 
of white letter- 

ing on green 
background, with 
gray tint over bal- 
ance of sheet—the 
kind of job “made 
to order” for the 
photo-lithographer. 


THE 





In the first place, there is a total 
of seven hundred and twenty-five 
licensed commercial broadcasting sta- 
tions in the United States, according 
to latest figures available at the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. Only a pittance of this number 
are owned and operated by the 
major loops. Perhaps a little less than 
half of the stations are affiliated 
directly with one of the chains. 
Even these stations are responsible 
individually for their own promotion. 
This means that over seven hundred 
radio stations scattered from coast 
to coast are potential users of litho 
graphy, not only for office forms, 
but also for the purpose of station 
promotion. 
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It was stated advisedly that these 
stations are “potential” users of 
lithography, for many of them are 
now doing nothing in the way of 
outside promotion, in most cases be- 
cause their modest administrative 
budget does not permit the employ- 
ing of a promotion manager, as such, 
’: devise means of successful sales 
promotion. Instead, the other com- 
pany executives—station manager, 
sales manager, publicity director, and 
program director—theoretically  di- 
vide this work between them, but 
each is too busy with his own de- 
partment to pay much attention to 
the important item of station sales 
promotion. 

If an alert salesman would go to 
the station manager with an intelli- 
gent idea—the cost of which, in 
terms of results, would be within the 
means of the broadcaster—he would 
be sure at least of a cordial reception, 
an interested listener, and in many 
instances a satisfied customer. 

The ideas a salesman may present 
are legion. Every station in every 
locality has a sales problem peculiar 
to its environment. What might be 
sauce in the East is applesauce in 
the Middle West and even worse 
than that on the Pacific coast. 

One of the most potent ideas, and 
one which transcends sectional differ- 
ences, is the house organ. Many 
stations are now employing this 
medium, an even greater number are 
not. Those that are using it are well 
satisfied with the results. Even these 
stations, however, are grist for the 
lithographer’s mill. Suggestions for 
improved format, increased use of 
photographs, drawings, charts, and 
graphs—economically possible _ by 
lithography—are well received and 
result in contracts. 

Incidentally, at least one enter- 
prising shop, running into the ob- 
jection of insufficient funds to sustain 
a house organ, suggested a reciprocal 
trade arrangement. The station got 
its paper which went to over a thou- 
sand advertisers and potential ad- 
vertisers; and the lithographer got 
time on the air and an ad in the 
paper. Both are well satisfied with 
the arrangement. 

A salesman in a large Eastern 
city, contacting one of the local 
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radio stations, noted that press re- 
leases were being sent out on tigsues 
and were unimpressive as well as 
practically illegible. The salesman’s 
first step was to suggest a standard 
first sheet with a neat, attractive 
head. He submitted sample sketches 
and shortly placed a_ substantial 
order, including billing for the art 
work. As results began to show from 
the use of the new press release he 
experienced little difficulty in selling 
the station on the use of photo-litho- 
graphy for the reproduction of the 
copy and now has a steady tri-weekly 
order on the job. 

Another idea which bore fruit was 
the suggestion to dress up the weekly 
program schedule of the station by 
creating an attractive cover which 
would hide the matter-of-fact pro- 
gram listings which were run off by 
office equipment in the station’s 
offices. The salesman again submitted 
sketches and walked off with business 
where other salesmen, merely looking 
for orders, had been told there was no 
work to be had. The step he is work- 
ing on now is to convert the listings 
themselves to photo-lith and it looks 
as though he will soon be successful. 

Radio stations use several kinds 
of forms which are unique with radio. 
They are all necessary to the daily 
operation of the station and are all 
adaptable to reproduction by litho- 
graphy. Included in this category are 
daily operations schedules, produc- 
tion reports, network folios, time 
schedules, rate cards, call sheets, 
control room logs, and so on. The 
office forms employed by radio sta- 
tions are more or less standard and 
are used in the same amount as any 
other business. 

In developing merchandising ideas 
for radio broadcasters the salesman 
should bear in mind the general mer- 
chandising possibilities of his com- 
munity. A station in Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, made up an elaborate mailing 
piece citing the wealth derived by 
the community from its copper ore 
resources. The inside of the folder 
was lithographed and the cover was 
a copper sheeting. The idea, of 
course, was excellent for Phoenix, 
but certainly would have no value in 
Florida. Similarly, a folder sent out 
by a Miami station plugging the 





Modern Photography 
Grooms Itself for 
Parade 


 emgmase photography will be 

on parade the week of April 18 
to 24 when the First International 
Photographic Exposition will be held 
in Grand Central Palace, New York. 


The Exposition, according to its 
promoters, who include well-known 
associations, companies, and _in- 
dividuals in the photographic field, 
will be the most comprehensive and 
popular exhibition of photographs 
and photographic and allied equip- 
ment ever held. 


The exhibition of photographs at 
the Exposition will include such 
departments as commercial, histori- 
cal, professional, news, industrial, 
business, candid camera, scientific, 
aerial, microscopic, foreign exhibits, 
special color exhibits, and others. 


One novel feature will be a stage 
show and picture taking free-for-all. 
At frequent intervals during the 
Exposition a program of dances, 
fashion shows, athletic events, and 
other acts high in photographic 
possibilities will be presented on a 
brilliantly lighted stage. Here the 
candid camera fan can “shoot” to 
his heart’s content. 


The Exposition will have a large 
section devoted to manufacturers’ 
exhibits, in which the entire range of 
modern photographic and allied 
equipment will be shown and demon- 
strated. 


Over five hundred awards and 
prizes will be presented to the win- 
ners of competitions sponsored by 
the Exposition. 





winter tourist audience would sell no 
time in Chicago. 

In contacting a radio station, then, 
don’t let a mere request for a chance 
to quote on possible work suffice. 
Talk to the sales manager, the station 
manager, the program director, and 
the publicity man. Feel out the 
situation and let the _ individual 
problems generate your ideas. The 
business is there if you go after it. 
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62 Qwards Announced 


IN ALL-AMERICA PACKAGE COMPETITION 


HAT manufacturers during 1937 

reached a new appreciation of 
the added saleability of their prod- 
ucts when packaged conveniently 
and attractively is attested by the 
more than 21,000 entries received in 
the 1937 All-America Package Com- 
petition. This is indeed a far cry 
from the first All-America Package 
Competition held in 1931, in which 
271 packages were entered. 

The sixty-two prize winners are 
exemplary of packaging as a factor 
in consumer acceptance and sales. 
Some of the winners are old favorites 
in rejuvenated dress; others appear 
for the first time in packaged form, 
as in the case of the Mor-Fun pop- 
corn, which reported 600% increase 
from bulk to packaged sales; still 
others herald the application of 
sound merchandising principles to a 
hitherto neglected field, as in the 
case of the cellophane-wrapped 
“Ready To Cook” poultry. 

Interesting too, is the representa- 
tion among the prize-winners of the 
hardware and textile fields, notable 
packaging laggards. There are nine 
textile prize-winning packages and 
eight hardware, comparing favorably 
with such package-conscious fields 
as food and drug, which are repre- 
sented among the winners with 
eighteen and eleven awards respec- 
tively. Besides six awards in the 
beverage industries, there are prize- 
winning production _ installations, 
counter, floor, shelf and window dis- 
plays, printing ink in tubes; washable 
playing cards in a transparent plastic 
box; a completely assembled fishing 
kit; writing and drawing inks with a 
novel display value; cigars heat- 
sealed in foil wraps; silverware in a 
transparent, roll-top box; and wall- 
board samples wrapped with illus- 
trations of their use. The medical 
field is represented in the prize-win- 
ners with a sampling unit, an efh- 
cient “life and death” solution con- 
tainer, and blood test equipment in 
a compact plastic case. 
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The judges set up the following 
criteria of selection: (1) Protection, 
such as mechanical construction and 
use of adequate packaging materials; 
(2) Convenience, such as ability of 
the package to be opened and closed 
for inspection and use, completeness 
of information regarding service of 
the product, storage requirements 
in the store and home; (3) Merchant- 
ability, such as design, size, shape, 
color, style, typography, illustration, 
originality, display, point-of-sale ap- 
peal, re-use, and ability to tie-in 
with advertising in various forms; 
(4) Adaptability as regards economi- 
cal production and the use of prac- 
tical packaging materials. 

Official announcement of all prize- 
winners will be made in the March 
1sth issue of “Modern Packaging” 
followed on March 23rd with pres- 
entation of awards at a dinner in 
Chicago. 

Complete travelling exhibits of 
the prize winners will tour the United 
States and abroad all through 1938, 
spreading the drama of packaging 
before advertising clubs, rotary clubs, 
chambers of commerce, advertising 
classes, etc. 

The following lithographers are 
mentioned in connection with the 
sixty-two prize winners: 


Michigan Lithographing Co., Grand Rapids, 
Michigan—Lithographed bands on Carson 
Pirie Scott & Co. dry goods packages and also 
Gilt Edge Hosiery Box, box wrap and band. 

Einson-Freeman Co. Inc., Starr & Borden 
Avenues, L. I. C., N. Y.—Schaeffer Fall and 
Summer Displays. 

Niagara Lithograph Co., Buffalo, N. Y.— 
Coca Cola Revolving Door Window Display. 

Polygraphic Co. of America, 304 E. 45th 
Street, N. Y. C.—Ski-Boy Window Display 
for Canada Dry Ginger Ale. 

U. S. Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio—Labels on Higgins Writing Ink and 
Pastes. 

Michigan Lithographing Co., Grand Rapids, 
Michigan—Spool Wrappers on Anaconda 
Wire & Cable packages. 

Consolidated Lithographing Corp., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.—Displays for P. Duff & Sons 
prize-winning cake mix packages. 

Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Ro- 
chester, N. Y.—Beech-Nut Biscuit package 
opaque wrap. 

General Lithographic Corp., designer, sub- 
sidiary of the American Label Co., New York 
City—Cinco Cigars. 


Forbes Litho. Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass.— 
Labels for canned clams, clam chowders, 
bottled clam juice, tiny frankfurts, tiny pork 
sausages, fudge pudding, spice pudding, date 
and pecan pudding, black bean soup, Puree 
Mongole soup and Consomme Madrilene— 
Wm. Underwood food labels. 

U. S. Printing & Lithograph Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio—Label 4 Government House Rum 
bottles. 

Bradshaw’s Ltd., Toronto, Ontario—Litho 
grapher of National Hosiery Mills, Phantom 
No-Sha-Do Hosiery Box. 

Sampson-Matthews Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
—Lithographer of McCormick’s Biscuit pack- 
ages. 


Some of the Winners Shown 
on Facing Page 


One of the most ingenious displays 
was the 3-color, dual floorstand for 


Nectar Tea and Our Own Tea, 
designed and manufactured by the 
Gair Cartons Division of Robert 


Gair Company, Inc. of New York. 
It was selected for the Silver Award 
in the Display Division. 

The “Ski-Boy” display, litho- 
graphed by the Polygraphic Co. of 
America, of New York City, was 
awarded a bronze medal. 

A three-dimensional window dis- 
play designed and lithographed by 
the Niagara Lithograph Co. of Buf- 
falo, N. Y. for The Coca Cola Com- 
pany of Atlanta, Georgia, was chosen 
for a Silver Award. 

A new line of printing inks, mar- 
keted in tubes by the International 
Printing Ink Corporation, won the 
gold medal award in the Collapsible 
Tube Division. These “Everyday” 
job inks in tubes prevent loss through 
“skinning” or evaporation. 

Each tube is colored to make it 
easy for the printer to pick out 
any colored ink he wants to use. 

The Schaefer’s Beer Fall and Sum- 
mer displays were so splendidly ex- 
ecuted by Einson-Freeman Co., Long 
Island City, N. Y., in a new tech 
nique combining direct color photo- 
graphy by Paul Hesse with deep- 
etch offset lithography, that they 
were chosen for the Gold Award in 
the Window Display Division. 
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DUFAYCOLOR TRANSPARENCIES 


ORKERS in the graphic arts 

field are constantly searching 
for new and improved ways of turn- 
ing out better work. Gadgets come 
into use, methods are revised; nearly. 
every house has a method they call 
their own. Quality is high, and a good 
many organizations say that their 
methods achieve this with the mini- 
mum of useless manipulation. 

There is one stage in the production 
of good color work that, without ex- 
ception, every lithographic house 
would like to dispense with. If the 
artist could be done away with, 
safely, it would be considered a boon 
to everybody, except, of course, the 
artist. This is possible, and has been 
so for some time. A good photog- 
rapher can make separation nega- 
tives from flat copy that when finally 
printed produce a set of plates far 
superior to any touched up by a 
dot-etcher. 

My object here is not to give 
instructions as to how this can be 
done; rather to suggest ways in 
which the hand work can be cut 
down. Perhaps with the information 
I shall give, the good photographer 
will have less trouble in producing a 
perfect set of separations. 

Direct color photography is by no 
means the answer to a maiden’s 
prayer. It does not solve all the 
problems of the lithographer, but 
it helps to solve a good many of them. 

Just as there is no such thing as a 
perfect plate, so is there no such 
thing as perfect copy, but for most 
lithographic purposes a transparency 
is far better than paper. A subtractive 
transparency (in which the primaries 
are red, yellow, and blue) lends itself 
better to reproduction than the 
painting does, but an additive trans- 
parency does so even more. 

Dufaycolor is an additive process. 
The primary color elements in the 
film are red, green, and blue. Even 
the lithographer who follows the 
rule-of-thumb methods in his color 
work can do as high a grade of work 
from this as he can from the paper 
print, and with less effort. 
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By MARC T. STATLER 
Dufaycolor, Inc. 


This type of lithographer treats 
every job that comes along in identi- 
cally the same manner; same filters, 
and same exposures for separation, 
and no alteration in any one step 
excepting the retouching, which of 
course assumes fantastic proportions. 
However, with an additive, or Du- 
faycolor transparency, the color ele- 
ments are of the same nature as the 
separation filters; the operator photo- 
graphs light, instead of pigments as 
in the case of a wash drawing for 
example, and it stands to reason that 
the negatives produced will be of 
more value than those made from the 
latter. 

The making of a good separation 
depends on many more things than 
just good copy and, since every 
lithographer has his own ideas as to 
what these things are and how he will 
cope with them, there is no need of 
my going very deeply into this. 
Without the proper filters, however, 
even the best lithographer can run 
into difficulty. With Dufay it has 
been found that for good contact 
separation the Dufaycolor “S”’ filter 
series gives best results, and for 
optical separation Dufacolor has an- 
other set of filters, known as the “‘P”’ 
series, which also include a yellow 
for the grey printer. The cutting 
quality of both of these sets of filters 
is extremely sharp. The “P” series 
is, however, much lighter than the 
other, and a considerable shortening 
of the exposure time is necessary. 

The Wratten sets in common use 
with lithographers can also be used 
successfully, but subsequent opera- 
tions are often prolonged. 

Size can no longer be a drawback 
from the use of Dufaycolor trans- 
parencies, since the film can be had 
up to 11 by 14 inches. Unless the 
operator is making 24-sheet posters 
or window displays he cannot com- 
plain of any loss from the transpar- 
ency, either in color or in detail. The 
very best can be gotten from Dufay- 
color by copying at a smaller size. 
Here there is absolutely no risk of 
losing anything. 


Enlargements, of course, can be 
made successfully without any great 
loss, and never does a moire pattern 
occur, except at that stage where the 
Dufaycolor reseau (now 1,000 lines 
to the inch) and the cross-lined screen 
are same size. Below a triple enlarge- 
ment with a 1oo-line screen one can 
be perfectly safe from patterns. 

If, though, the specifications call 
for a size at which the moire appears, 
it can be eliminated by making con- 
tinuous tone progressive step-ups, 
using the Pisani instrument on the 
camera, or throwing the Dufaycolor 
reseau very slightly out of focus. 

Anyone who has seen a good trans- 
parency will agree that it has a bril- 
liance, a third dimensional quality, 
and a sparkle the like of which could 
hardly be produced on paper, since 
no paper has the luminosity of 
transmitted light. This is one of the 
great advantages that the trans- 
parency does have over the paper 
print as copy. 

Advertisers are begianing to realize 
this; they value the simplicity with 
which the Dufaycolor transparency 
can be made. The increased quality 
at the decreased cost has made many 
people transparency conscious, and 
lithographers are beginning to use 
them. Of course, the more the litho- 
grapher works with the transparency 
the more he learns, but to remember 
that art work is not direct-color 
photography is very important. 

Besides being a help to the ad- 
vertiser, the Dufaycolor transpar- 
ency is a time and money saver to the 
lithographer; invaluable when prop- 
erly used. 


The accompanying re- 
production, lithographed 
from a Dufaycolor trans- 
parency by Zeese-Wilkin- 
son, is a typical example 
of what can be done with 
the material by careful 
camera work and a min- 
imum of hand retouching. 
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CROPPING Photographs 10 IMPROVE 


LITHOGRAPHIC LAYOUTS 





crop! Many 


ROP! . ..-crop!... 

a good photograph has been 
spoiled through lack of cropping . 
the elimination of the non-essential 
portions of composition which tend 
to detract from the essential part of 
the photograph. 

By the same token, many a good 
layout has been spoiled through lack 
of cropping the photographs around 
which it is built. 

The newspaper rewrite man who 
unmercifully blue pencils the re- 
porter’s story does so in order to make 
the news sparkle and become more 
animated and interesting. Cropping 
photographs is done for the same 
reason to improve the com- 
position and make the subject appear 
more interesting. Only we don’t do 
enough cropping. 

Of course, cropping will not a/ways 
bring about a desired result. You've 
got to have a pleasing and intelligent 
piece of composition to start with. 
But it is safe to say that the use of 
the shears will improve nine-tenths 
of all photographs. 

Perhaps you may say, “Why not 
study photographic composition so 
that cropping will not be required?” 
This is not always possible. In order 
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to maintain a certain perspective it 
is sometimes necessary for a photog- 
rapher (professionals and amateurs) 
to include some non-essentials in the 
picture. Then, too, an image in the 
finder or the ground glass looks 
totally different sometimes in the 
finished print. 

But with the combination 
good photographer and a good layout 
man who knows good photographic 
composition, most any picture can 
be vastly And many 
layouts can be improved with the 
use of properly cropped photographs. 

The principles applying to typo- 
graphic display apply also to photo- 
graphic composition. Balance, har- 
mony, rhythm, contrast, tone, etc., 
are all elements in com- 
position. But in photographs these 
elements are more difficult to secure 
You cannot turn a 

or plant a 
tree or put a couple of 
boats in the river to add atmosphere. 
After the photographer has used all 
his craftsmanship in securing good 
composition he still has to resort to 


of a 


improved. 


| 
essential 


and_ control. 


house around 


cropping and retouching to improve 
his composition. 

It is really amazing how the crop- 
ping of the non-essential portions of 
a photograph will enchance and im- 
prove the essential parts. 





By EDWARD C. STERRY 


The accompanying illustrations 
show how a lithographic layout may 
be improved by properly cropping 
and enlarging photographs. The re- 
vised layout possesses rhythm with- 
out monotony, and balance, _har- 
mony, contrast—all essential ele- 
ments in any good layout. 

The photo-lithographer who takes 
an intelligent interest in the photo- 
graphs placed in his care for repro- 
duction not only helps his customer, 
but himself, in more ways than one, 
because the proper cropping of photo- 
graphs often means larger half-tones. 
When half-tones are figured by the 
square inch the lithographer profits 
by the increase in size, and the 
customer profits by larger and more 
dominant pictures, perhaps emphasiz- 
ing some important selling points. 

Necessary cropping greatly im- 
proves photographic composition and 
contributes materially to good layout 
because the same principles of good 
composition are applied in each case. 
Poor photographic composition due 
to lack of cropping detracts from a 
good layout and helps kill what 
otherwise would be a good piece of 
typographical composition and de- 
sign. 

Chapters could be 
photographic composition but suffice 
at this time to say that ninety per 
cent of the photographs for photo- 
lithographic reproduction can be im- 
proved by cropping yes, 
merciless cropping. This, together 
with the fact that cropping photos 
will improve the layout and the ap- 
pearance of the finished piece, should 
be sufficient reason for the layout 
man in photo-lithography to take 
more than an ordinary interest in 
his customers’ photographs. 

Crop until it hurts. And don’t be 
satisfied with a layout until the 
photographs you intend using have 
been properly cropped. 


written on 
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Gales Almanac por 1938 


—A GUIDE TO PLANNED SELLING 


<< ANT any nice, fresh litho- 
graphy today?” will have no 
place in the lexicon of the salesman 
who studies and puts into use the 
countless valuable suggestions as to 
who to see, why, and when, that are 
contained in a “Sales Almanac for 
1938,” which appeared in the Janu- 
ary issue of The American Printer. 
The Almanac, or Calendar, was 
prepared by Richard Messner, of the 
Direct Advertising Division, E. E. 
Brogle & Co., New York. 
Every month is represented by a 


Inc., 


complete calendar of which the one 
for April on the following page is 
typical. 

Every lithographic salesman would 
make a wise investment by buying 
The American Printer which, begin- 
ning in its March issue, will reprint 
each month the portion of the Calen- 
dar covering the following month. 
The January issue is out of print 
because of an unusual demand for it. 

Through the 
American Printer, The Photo-Litho- 
grapher is able to reproduce the typi- 


courtesy of The 


cal page and part of Mr. Messner’s 
introduction to the Calendar. It 


follows: 


“To help printing salesmen and 
executives to approach their task of 
selling printing with the more scien- 
tific attitude is the purpose of the 
Printing Salesman’s Calendar. 

“Furthest from the writer’s mind 
is to tell you what to do. This calen- 
dar was designed solely to furnish 
you with facts and suggestions that 
will provoke thought on your part. 
Preparation before calling on a pros- 
pect in a given industry is of vital 
importance and helps to eliminate 
the “Want to Buy Something?” 
approach. 

“Your prospects may be divided 
into five classifications, namely: manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, retailers, serv- 
ice organizations, and the combined 
group of philanthropic and welfare 


agencies and associations. Possibly 
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your mailing lists are so arranged for 
specific appeals and controlled pro- 
motion. The location of your plant 
would determine the relative impor- 
tance to you of each group so far as 
potential business is concerned. Some 
printers obtain most of their business 
from manufacturers, others from re- 
tailers. For that reason the various 
classifications and their activities 
have been segregated for easy and 
specific reference. This break-up also 
facilitates comparison of manufac- 
turers’ peak sales months with con- 
sumer demand through the retailer 
and wholesaler. 

“The second column of our calen- 
dar is headed ‘ Basis for Timely Con- 
centration on Most Active Busi- 
nesses.” Note the word ‘Basis.’ In 
this column you will find for each 
group of business those classifications 
which are most active in ‘sales’ for 
the month. These statistics are au- 
thentic and will furnish you with a 
guide as to when you should start 
active solicitation and follow through 
with intensive selling so that you 
reach the buyer of printing at the 
time he is planning literature to as- 
sure the result of these peak sales 
periods. 

“Column three, ‘Literature and 
Themes,’ gives you information in- 
tended to start your thinking on 
what to sell the prospects represented 
by the businesses in column two. A 
study of these cues and suggestions 
should enable you to anticipate the 
buyers’ needs with timely, worth- 
while suggestions. 

“*A Thought To Promote This 
Month,’ column four of the calendar, 
is included to stimulate ideas for 
printers to use in their own company 
promotion, as well as to supply print- 
ing salesmen with talking points of 
interest to clients and prospects. 

“For instance, Customer Control, 
which is the thought of the month for 
January, is carried out further in 
February, March and April. The 
thoughts of these four 
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combined 


months could be used as a basis for 
planning a complete campaign, es- 
pecially for retailers, where customer 
control is essential and has proved 
highly productive of results when 
intelligently planned and sthorough/y 
executed. Apply these customer con- 
trol principles to your 
Apply them to any business. They 
are fundamentally sound. 

“The last column in our calendar 
covers ‘Each Month’s Events Af. 
fecting Advertising and Selling’ and 
is self-explanatory. The lower portion 
of this column is devoted to ways 
that ‘Direct Advertising Can Be 
Used Profitably.’ (This feature does 
not appear in April Calendar.— 
Editor.) These uses continue through 
the calendar, and when you reach 
December you will find that there are 
49 important ways that Direct Ad- 
vertising can be used _ profitably. 
(With thanks to the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association from whom 
this information was obtained.) 
These highlights of Direct Advertis- 
ing should add to your store of selling 
ammunition. Use them. Promote 
them. Sell them. 

“Whether or not you are a crea- 
tive printer, use the Printing Sales- 
man’s Calendar to think creatively 
about the fundamental aspects of 
the sales promotion job you want to 
do to meet that which your prospects 
want to do. Printed literature pre- 
cedes and goes hand in hand with the 
selling job to be done by most classi- 
fications of business. Peak months 
and seasons are the result of intelli- 
gent promotion keyed to the logical 
time of buyers’ and 
demand. 

“Concentrate on your prospects 
with a reasonable, timely certainty 
that they are ripe for suggestions 
and printing orders. Build your sell- 
ing to a point where you can antici- 
pate each buyer’s needs so that in- 
stead of asking him what and when 
he may need something, you can tell 
him and sell him.” 
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TECHNICAL VS. RULE-OF-THUMB METHODS 
IN LITHOGRAPHY 


An Address by PROFESSOR ROBERT F. REED, Research Director 


HIS talk has been prepared a 

few minutes at a time since I 
arrived in New York on Tuesday 
morning, so if it doesn’t seem to be 
as connected or as sensible as it 
ought to be, I hope that you will 
help me by raising questions after- 
wards. 

As all of you realize, the nature of 
lithography makes it necessary for 
operators to be specialists. The litho- 
graphic process is a combination of 
operations differing so greatly in 
nature that if an individual learns 
one branch well, he has really accom- 
plished something; he is entitled to 
be called an artist. 


Process Divides into Six Groups 


Briefly, the lithographic process 
may be broken down into six groups 
of operations: Preparation of the 
original, photography, tone and color 
correction, plate making, printing, 
and finishing. If any man learns one 
of these branches well, he really has 
accomplished something. 


“Share Your Knowledge” 


By tradition the lithographer is an 
individualist. He should be an expert 
with knowledge developed through 
long experience, and should there- 
fore command the respect of his co- 
workers. In the past, he has often 
been inclined to be secretive about 
his methods, but this attitude 1s 
gradually passing because _ lith- 
ographers, like technicians in every 
other industry, have found that 
if they do not exchange information 
they do not gain much information 
and no one man can by any chance 
corner all knowledge in any field. 

An individual’s success depends 
upon collective success and, after 
all, success in any business nowadays 
depends upon team-work. The in- 
dividual doesn’t make a_ success 
alone, although he can easily cause 
collective failure. Working on a 
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team requires that the individual 
must know not only his own job, 
but also how his work fits in with the 
work done by the others with whom 
he is working. In other words, he 
must be practical in his outlook. 


Rule-of-Thumb 


With this as an introduction, I 
want to define the two terms in the 
title of my talk: “‘Technical Methods 
vs. Rule-of-Thumb Methods in 
Lithography.” In the early days of 
electricity, it was discovered that an 
electric current produced a magnetic 
field around a wire and that the wire 
was affected by a magnetic force. To 
illustrate this a simple rule was 
developed in which the thumb and 
two fingers were used to indicate the 
relationship between current, mag- 
netic force, and thrust on the wire. 
For example, if the current is flowing 
in the direction indicated by the 
index finger, and the magnetic flux 
is in the direction indicated by the 
middle finger, the thrust on the con- 
ductor will be perpendicular to the 
flow of current as indicated by the 
thumb. The position of the fingers 
represented to the individual a means 
of keeping this relationship in mind: 
namely, the relationship between the 
current, the magnetic force, and the 
direction of movement of the wire. 
This was a valuable assistance in 
understanding what happened in 
motors and generators. 

I only mention this rule because 
it is termed a rule-of-thumb. There 
are a number of other simple rules 
which tell what will take place under 
a given set of conditions. They show 
direction but they do not tell how 
much. In other words, they are quali- 
tative, but not quantitative. The 
term ‘‘rule-of-thumb,” therefore, 
came to be applied to all methods 
which are based on judgment and 
experience rather than on accurate 
scientific or technical knowledge. 


THE 


Technical Methods 
Now technical methods, on the 
other hand, are necessary in de 
signing a motor or a generator. The 


designer must know the amount of 


current, the amount of magnetic 
force and the amount of thrust on 
the armature in order to create an 
efficient motor. Knowledge of the 
rule-of-thumb type alone would not 
make a designer. In other words, to 
create a machine for a specific pur 
pose, one must have quantitative 
knowledge, and consequently techni- 
cal knowledge. 

Since I am talking about technical 
methods, let me use another illustra- 
tion closer to your experience. I wil! 
put you in the role of chemist for 
the time-being. Just imagine that 
you had discovered ammonium bi 
chromate and were going to make it 
on a commercial scale. You had 
found, let us say, that by adding 
some ammonia to chromic acid, and 
allowing the mixture to stand, am 
monium bichromate would crystal 
lize out. If you did this day after day, 
without careful measurements, you 
would naturally find that the quan 
tity of material obtained would vary. 
Then you would find that by weigh 
ing out the chromic acid and the am 
monia, you would get very much 
better results; but you would still 
encounter variations in quantity and 
quality from day to day. Later on 
you would notice that temperature 
had something to do with this vari- 
ation, so you would control the tem- 
perature at which crystallization 
takes place, and you would get even 
more uniform results. But since the 
uniformity still would not be as good 
as you would like it, you would look 
around for some other factors which 
affect the yield and quality of your 
material. You would soon find that 
the raw materials themselves, the 
chromic acid and ammonia, vary to 
some extent in concentration, and 
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you would have to have them ana- 
lyzed in order to put them together 
n exactly the right proportions. 
This illustrates simply the applica- 
tion of technical control methods. 
You could make bichromate after a 
fashion without doing any of the 
things mentioned but you couldn’t 
make a satisfactory product commer- 


cially. 


Lithography Has Outgrown 
Rules-of-Thumb 


Now then, let us consider technical 
methods as applied to lithographic 
processes. There are so many steps 
in the lithographic process and so 
many variations possible that it is 
hard to compare lithography with 
any other industry. Lithography has 
grown up through rule-of-thumb 
practice, but is beginning to outgrow 
it. The demand for production and 
quality nowadays requires more than 
can possibly be done with the aid of 
qualitative knowledge alone. 

In the photographic process, for 
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example, there are many variables. 
Different types of copy vary in tex- 
ture, density and contrast, and re- 
quire variations in camera technique. 
It would require trial after trial to 
produce good results without a suit- 
able working system. For this reason, 
various methods of control, involving 
adjustment of camera extension and 
screen distance to diaphragm opening 
have been worked out. These rep- 
resent a step in technical control. 

In developing and fixing photo- 
graphic plates many photographers 
still do not weigh or measure the 
quantities of material with which 
they make up their solutions, and 
they carry out these operations en- 
tirely by observation. Of course, they 
have had experience, and have de- 
veloped expert judgment in control- 
ling the developing and fixing opera- 
tions, and the necessary intensifica- 
tion and reduction. 

It has been demonstrated, how- 
ever, without any doubt, that some 
of the photographic operations are 


not and cannot be satisfactorily con- 
trolled by observation and that a 
very much better job can be done by 
applying technical methods. Reason- 
ably exact control of the composi- 
tion of developers, hypo, and other 
solutions, is helpful but, of course, 
cannot be complete. These solutions 
undergo changes with use, but, for 
reasons of economy, they cannot 
always be discarded at the first sign 
of deterioration. In this case, techni- 
cal control must be tempered with 
common sense and logic. 

Time, Temperature, and Density 

Controls 

You have, no doubt, heard about 
time and temperature control, and 
the use of density measurements. 
Motion picture photographers have 
found that they cannot rely on ob- 
servation for control of exposure and 
the development. They must use a 
film of a definite sensitivity, illumina- 
tion of a definite intensity measured 
by an exposure meter; and then they 
must control the development by 
time and temperature. The most 
recent innovation in that industry 
is photoelectric density control. The 
time required for the film to pass 
through the actually 
controlled by density measurement 
with a photoelectric cell, so that 
density is automatically kept uni- 
form in the finished film. 
In lithography, it isn’t practical 


solutions is 


to use any such mechanism as this 
but it is possible to apply the same 
principles. The original copy can be 
tested with the densitometer and its 
density range and contrast deter- 
mined so that the proper exposures 
may be given, and the diaphragm 
camera 
screen distance adjusted so that the 


openings, extension and 
result will be correct the first time. 
If the exposure is correct, the next 
problem is to secure satisfactory 
development of the exposed plate. 
Judgment, while it may be very good 
in the case of an experienced operator, 
is not as dependable as the method of 
time and temperature development 
that has been worked out by the 
Eastman Kodak 
others. Manufacturers of photograph- 
ic materials have done a great deal 
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of work on this method of control and 
can supply the necessary data. 











Densitometric Control is Important 

The photographic negative, that 
is, the first reproduction of the origi- 
nal, must be rephotographed, the 
object, of course, being to get a 
screen transparency having the prop- 
er density range and tone values for 
making the printing plate. In the 
past, this has been accomplished by 
judgment based on visual observa- 
tion alone, but some plants are now 
finding it of great value to use densi- 
tometric control. Systems have been 
developed in which density range 
and contrast control is used through- 
out. These produce much more uni- 
form and dependable results in both 
monochrome and color separation 
negatives and positives for repro- 
duction. All of this is technical con- 
trol. Its application is increasing and 
it is difficult at the present time to 
say how far it will go. It is possible, 
of course, to see many things that 
could be controlled, but which at 
the present it does not pay to con- 
trol, possibly because of insufficient 
knowledge. 


The First Step in Plate Making 

In plate making, the first step is 
graining the plate. Production of a 
uniformly satisfactory grain is a 
problem in most shops. I doubt if 
any shops are entirely satisfied that 
they have the best possible grain or 
that they can get the same grain 
every time. There are many factors 
which determine grain: the density 
and hardness of the metal; the type 
of abrasive; the amount of moisture; 
the number and size of the marbles; 
and speed and radius of gyration. 
Graining is in reality a very compli- 
cated process, and one very difficult 
to standardize. The principal trouble 
is that we do not yet know how to 
measure the quality of the grain; 
we must still depend on control by 
observation. 


Coating Solutions 

The next item in plate making that 
is susceptible of control is the coating 
solution. Considerable work has been 
done on this, and no doubt some of 
you have read the Foundation’s rec- 
ommendations. Some of the most 
important of these are the use of the 
hydrometer, pH control of ammonia 
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alkalinity, control of the bichromate- 
colloid ratio, and adjustment of ex- 
posure to the sensitivity of the 
coating which is greatly affected by 
atmospheric humidity. None of these 
things were done formerly, and there 
were many unaccountable variations. 
I think those who have tried the new 
methods will agree that there is a 
definite improvement. There are still 
some things, however, that we do not 
understand and further improve- 
ments will probably be made when 
the necessary information can be 
obtained by research. 

Take the albumin coating, for 
example. For many years it was 
general practice to dissolve a given 
weight of egg albumin in a given 
volume of water, then add a weighed 
amount of ammonium bichromate 
and enough ammonia to change the 
orange color of the solution to straw- 
yellow. The mixture was finally 
strained through a cheesecloth before 
coating the plate. With this practice 
there was much variation in the 
quality and durability of plates for 
which several reasons were found. 
In the first place, it was found that 
part of the albumin was insoluble 
and inactive, but was dispersed 
throughout the solution and could 
not be strained out. This insoluble 
portion varied from one lot of albumin 
to another with the result that the 
active albumin in the solution varied, 
and so did the bichromate-albumin 
ratio. This source of variation was 
removed by dissolving albumin in a 
cheesecloth bag, which prevented 
dispersion of the insoluble portion. 
The density of the solution was then 
adjusted to yield a definite albumin 
concentration in the coating solution. 

In the second place, it was found 
that the amount of ammonia added 
to the bichromated-albumin solution 
had a marked effect on light-sensitiv- 
ity of the coating, and that a straw 
color might mean anything from pH 
7.0 to pH 10.0. This variation was 
eliminated by controlling the pH 
value of the solution. 


Compensation for Humidity 
Changes 


I mentioned the adjustment of 
exposure to compensate for humidity 
changes. It was found that the sensi- 
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tivity of the albumin coating varied 
more than 100 per cent. In other 
words, the coating was found to be 
twice as fast at about 60 per cent 
relative humidity as at 30 per cent. 
This holds true for all bichromated 
colloids that we have tested. There 
may be some that are not affected, 
but so far we have not found them. 
To be sensitive to light bichromated 
colloids seem to require a_ small 
amount of moisture, and these col- 
loids being hydroscopic, the moisture 
is usually present. If they are dried 
out completely, their sensitivity drops 
almost to nothing, but under ordinary 
atmospheric conditions there is al- 
ways moisture present. The sensitiv- 
ity increases with humidity because 
the moisture in the coating increases 
in proportion. Therefore, if we cannot 
control the humidity of the atmos- 
phere we must compensate for 
humidity changes. That is technical 
control. If we can control humidity, 
that is also technical control and is 
more satisfactory than compensating 
for variations in humidity. 

In the deep-etch processes the same 
general principles hold true. Solutions 
should be checked wherever possible, 
because anybody can make mistakes. 
Even though a solution is prepared 
according to formula there is chance 
for error, and the error in such cases 
cannot easily be observed. It is best 
to check the finished solutions. This 
can be done by testing for density 
with the hydrometer, and for acidity 
or alkalinity with pH indicators. 


(To be concluded in April issue) 


McCandlish Exhibits Result 
in Record West Coast 
Meetings 


Exhibition recently of the film, 
“The Making of a 24-sheet Poster,” 
and the Gallery of European Posters 
by A. R. McCandlish, president of 
McCandlish Lithograph Corpora- 
tion, Philadelphia, before the Ad- 
vertising Clubs of Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, and other West Coast 
cities, also art schools and the ad- 
vertising departments of leading West 
Coast advertisers, resulted in meet- 
ings that were outstanding from the 
standpoint of interest and attendance. 
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IMPORTANCE OF EXTREME ACCURACY OF 


PRESSURE IN OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY 


N discussing the subject of pres- 

sure as applied to offset presses 
it is impossible to refrain from re- 
Peating some of the statements made 
in other articles about so interesting 
and important a phase of lithography. 
In the instance of pressure, however, 
repetition can hardly be overdone due 
to the fact that every discussion is 
bound to find new readers and bring 
forth at least a few new angles. 

For the sake of orderliness we will 
separate our discussion into two 
major parts, the first being that of the 
effects of excess pressure, and the 
reason for these effects and, second, 
how to arrive at proper pressures. 
The reason for classing all improper 
pressures under the head of excess 
pressure is that our troubles come 
from excess pressure and not from in- 
sufficient pressure. Too light a pres- 
sure is so quickly discernible and so 
easily recognized for what it is that 
we can dismiss it as being elementary. 
Tue Errectrs or Excess Pressure 

The pressure that we are first 
interested in is that between the 
blanket and the plate which we will 
call plate pressure, and that between 
the blanket and the back or impres- 
sion cylinder which we will call the 
back pressure. Probably the most 
common trouble caused by excess 
back pressure is paper distortion. 


Showing what happens when a sheet is fed 
through the press four times under excess back 


pressure 
7 


There are other contributing factors 
in the distortion of paper, but as we 
are here concerned with pressure we 
will assume that the paper is of a 
suitable type for offset, that it has 
been properly conditioned, that it is 
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perfectly straight cut and without 
wavy edges and that cylinder stops 
and other press adjustments are 
correct. 

Paper being slightly elastic, may be 
stretched up to a certain point, from 
which it will return to approximately 
its original size. If this certain point 
or elastic limit is exceeded, the paper 
will remain permanently stretched. 
This elastic limit varies greatly with 
the type of paper and with its mois- 
ture content, but good printing may 
be accomplished on average offset 
paper under average weather con- 
ditions, using a back pressure that 
will not stretch the paper beyond its 
elastic limit. It is assumed that we 
all agree that when a piece of paper 
is squeezed between a smooth iron 
surface and a rubber blanket, it will 
stretch in proportion to the amount 
of pressure applied. 

The reason for this is that rubber, 
contrary to common belief, is not 
readily compressible and when de- 
pressed at one point, it spreads out 
and bulges at a point of less external 
pressure. Now when the blanket 
spreads both ways from the line of 
contact between the two cylinders, it 
carries the paper with it due to the 
higher coefficient of friction of rubber, 
over that of polished metal. The 
paper, then, may be expected to 
spread with the rubber, but if this 
spread or stretch, due to excess 
pressure, exceeds the elastic limit of 
the paper, the paper will be perma- 
nently distorted and succeeding colors 
will be very difficult to fit. 

The most common effect of excess 
plate pressure is that of slurring, tails 
on dots, chain dots, and fuzzy type. 
Under this condition the printed 
image shows more general strength 
and flatness than the image on the 
plate and if the pressman tries to 
overcome this condition by increasing 
the strength of acid, the result is likely 
to be a short-lived plate. It is common 
practice to blame these ills on im- 


proper cylinder diameters and in 
general this is where the fault lies, 
but it must be remembered that 
pressure has a direct and indirect 
bearing upon cylinder diameters. 


BLANKET CYLINDER 


BLANKET 


Patti STRETCH 
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IMPRESSION CYLINDER 


Showing how blanket, squeezed at point of 
contact between cylinders, spreads outward and 
stretches paper 


The indirect bearing that excess 
pressure has is that it stretches paper 
and makes it necessary to change 
cylinder diameters in order to make 
succeeding colors fit the first color. 
The direct bearing that pressure has 
to cylinder diameters is due to the 
incompressibility of rubber and its 
tendency to creep, thus the greater 
the pressure squeeze between the 
blanket and plate, the greater the 
diameter of the blanket cylinder in 
effect. By this we mean that if the 
plate and blanket are so packed as to 
give identical surface speed over 
normal pressure, the surface speed of 
the blanket will increase when this 
pressure becomes abnormal. This 
difference in surface speeds causes 
creep and results in distorted dots, 
and even streaks. 

Even without exhaustive research 
it is a safe guess that excess pressure 
has a direct bearing upon the life of a 
plate. The creep of the blanket, re- 
ferred to in the foregoing paragraph, 
will certainly have a flattering and a 
polishing effect upon the grained 
surface of the lithographic plate, re- 
sulting in scumming, unless the con- 
dition is balanced by increasing the 
dampening water or the strength of 
the acid. 

It is hardly necessary to go into the 
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harmful effects of excessive moisture 
and acidity, except to point out that 
a flat plate can not carry enough 
moisture down in the grain and the 
result is surface moisture. Free surface 
moisture in turn takes the snap out 
of the print, and together with high 
acidity makes it difficult to prevent 
emulsification which causes a lifeless, 
cakeing ink. This situation will soon 
have the plate in a condition where 
the image, only partially protected 
from excess moisture of high acidity, 
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Diagram of press cylinder 
A—Undercut 
B—Bearer 
C—Gear 
D—Body of cylinder 
E—Bearing clearance 
F—Cylinder gap and clamp space 
G—Bearer flat 
H—Adjustable gear segment 


J—TFournal 


K—Gutter 


by so lifeless an ink, will become 
sharp and the dopeing of the ink will 
only prolong the agony. So we have a 
vicious circle that leads us back to 


excess pressure. 


We do not presume to say that 
proper pressure will always cure all 
of these conditions. If the grain is not 
right in the first place, or if the ink is 
improperly made, or if the pressman 
lacks the necessary skill in water 
regulation or the platemaker has 
made a plate not up to par, these 
troubles will occur in spite of perfect 
press setting. We merely wish to call 
attention to the possibilities of dam- 
age that may be caused by an evil 
that does not get enough attention, 
and to make lithographers a little 
more pressure conscious. 
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To Osrarn Proper PREssuRES 

To arrive at proper pressures is not 
as easy as it appears. There are 
many pitfalls to beware of and many 
misleading indications to be avoided. 
The first thing that we must realize 
is that the only reason for using any 
amount of pressure or squeeze above 
one point of one one-thousandth is to 
take care of the roughness of the 
stock, the variations in thickness of 
our packing paper, lithograph plates, 
blankets, and the imperfections in the 
press cylinders themselves. Present 
day zinc and aluminum plates of the 
better grades will be found to vary 
only one point or less, and the same 
can be said of blankets. The total 
variation in thickness, in the total 
amount of packing used, including 
the paper upon which the press is 
printing, should be less than one 
point. Now assuming that all of these 
inaccuracies should coincide, that is, 
the thin areas of the plate, blanket 
and paper should inconceivably come 
in the same spot, we would still not 
need more than a four point squeeze 
to get good printing all over the sheet. 

Once we have convinced ourselves 
that the above statements are true in 
practice as well as in theory, the next 
step is to set up our press with ex- 
actly four points squeeze and see if 
it will print. If it does, our point is 
proved and if it does not, our point 
is not disproved so do not throw 
away our theory but look for the 
cause of this misleading indication 
and it will probably be found in the 
press cylinder itself. 

Now about the procedure of set- 
ting up pressures, and at this point 
we introduce a third and very im- 
portant one, that of bearer pressure 
between plate and blanket cylinders. 
It may be of interest at this time to 
touch upon the theory of bearers to 
the extent of explaining that they are 
meant to take over the duties of the 
cylinder gears during the greater part 
of the revolution of the cylinder when 
the printing pressure is on. We say 
the greater part of the revolution be- 
cause there is a flat spot on the bearer 
at the gap of the cylinder and at this 
point the bearers cease to function 
and the gears take over for perhaps 
two or three inches of the circum- 
ference in order to get the cylinders 
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away at the same point again. It 
is important to keep this flat open, 
and as the bearers wear down, it will 
sometimes be found necessary to file 
down the surface at this point. 
Without going into gear phrase- 
ology, we will attempt to explain why 
bearers are necessary by saying that 
one gear does not drive another in a 
true, continuous speed, rotary mo- 
tion, but rather a vibratory series of 
accelerations and decelerations due 
to the base of the gear tooth doing the 
driving at one instant and the outer 
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At this point the driving gear is rotating at 
a higher speed than the driven gear because the 
point of tooth contact is closer to the center of the 
driver, making the driver a smaller gear in effect 
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At this point the driven gear is rotating at a 
higher speed than the driving gear because the 
point of tooth contact is closer to the center of the 
driven gear, making the driver a larger gear in 
effect 


end the next, so bearers are put in at 
approximately the pitch line to do the 
driving, and when properly set up 
they will do the driving in such a way 
as to keep the teeth of the gears from 
touching. 

Our problem in adjusting bearer 
pressure is one of getting enough 
pressure to be sure that the bearers 
actually do the driving and not the 
blanket, for if we have excess pres- 
sure between the plate and blanket, 
and insufficient bearer pressure, the 
bearers will slip and the gears will 
again be thrown into contact, re- 
sulting in gear streaks. 
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Protect Expensive Color Work 
with WRATTEN FILTERS 



















~~ trust costly color 
jobs to the uncertainty 


of inferior filters, when Wratten Color 
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WRATTEN “iu LIGHT FILTER Filters are available ... many at very low cost. 
Wratten filters are made in three forms: plain gel- 
: atine film—cemented in “B” glass—cemented in “‘A” 
glass. All are universally recognized for accuracy 
and reliability, and the glass-mounted filters are 
optically tested with specially designed precision 
instruments before they are shipped. 
Knowing the right filter for each type of work is 
as important as using the best filter made... and we 
invite inquiries regarding specific filters for specific 
jobs. For complete list of sizes and prices, write for 
the Eastman booklet “Price List of Filters for Photo- ' 
graphic and Scientific Purposes.” 
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The first step in settling bearer 
pressure is to take the slack out of 
the cylinder bearings. If the press is 
quite new, and has bearings of the 
preloaded, frictionless type it may be 
that bearing slack may be ignored, 
but on the older type of press with 
plain bearings, the procedure is as 
follows: 

Using an old blanket, build it up 
to a point ten to twelve points above 
bearer level, and build the plate up to 
a point that is level with the bearers. 
This is to lift the weight of the plate 
cylinder and take out the upper 
clearance of the bearings when the 
press pressure is applied. Now tap 
out some ink spots on both blanket 
cylinder bearers, tapping them down 
to a thin film. Next back off the 
pressure adjustment about six thou- 
sandths and turn the press over with 
the pressure on. It is probable that 
the ink spots will not be transferred 
to the plate cylinder bearers, so the 
next step is to put back one point of 
pressure and try again. Repeat this 
procedure until there is a slight in- 
dication of contact, and if this contact 
occurs on one end of the cylinder 
before the other end, then bring up 
the other end until both are equal. 
The final step is to put on the squeeze 
pressure by adding four more points 
of adjustment. 

Now to arrive at a true four point 
squeeze between blanket and plate, 
the first thing to determine is the true 
undercut of the cylinders, and the 
undercut of a cylinder is the differ- 
ence between the radius of the print- 
ing surface and the radius of the 
bearer, or in more simple terms the 
amount the printing surface is actu- 
ally below the bearer surface. On a 
new press, the manufacturer’s mark- 
ings may be used if they can be found, 
or the manufacturer will gladly 
furnish this information, but on an 
older press, these markings are often 
wrong due to the wear of the bearers. 
When there is a possibility of worn 
bearers, then the true undercut must 
be determined, and this may be done 
with the proper use of a surface dial 
gauge or with a straight edge and 
feelers. This is not an easy thing to do, 
and requires an experienced mechanic 
to get an accurate result. 

You may now proceed to pack the 
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blanket and plate in the manner that 
will give as near a coinciding surface 
speed under a four point squeeze as 
possible, so that the printing surfaces 
will not fight the bearers, for if they 
do there will be a periodic escapement 
of the stored-up blanket tension 
which may be compared to the 
chatter of a tight bearing, causing 
streaks. It must then be remembered 
that no matter what method of 
packing you wish to use, the com- 
bined thickness of all packing, plus 
the thickness of plate and blanket 
must be just four points greater than 
the sum of the two undercuts to get 
exactly four points of squeeze and 
when you have this amount of 
squeeze, printing pressure is a mathe- 
matical certainty, if the press cyl- 
inders are true. 

If after arriving at a true four 
point squeeze, there are unprinted 
areas on the blanket, it is almost a 
certainty that there are depressed 
areas in the press cylinders and this 
condition is a very common one, 
occurring in probably more than 
half of the presses over a year old. 
The remedy for this condition is 
decidedly not the usual one of in- 
creasing the squeeze. The only safe 
method is to have the cylinder trued 
up by one of the methods that will 
be explained later. 

Right at this point it may be well 
to warn against blanket swell cause 4 
by the absorption of oils. This swell- 
ing may be held to a minimum by 
following certain rules but cannot be 
eliminated entirely, so the wise press- 
man who wishes to retain a kiss 
pressure after once obtaining it will 
watch for swelling and remove pack- 
ing when it occurs. A simple applica- 
tion of the dial type surface gauge is 
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Simple application of deal gauge for checking 
plate and blanket in relation to bearers. Can also 
be used to measure undercut and blanket swell 


very valuable in. making a periodic 
check of blanket swelling throughout 





the day. If packing is removed during 
the day, it will sometimes be neces- 
sary to replace some of it the follow- 
ing day, due to the spreading of the 


absorbed oils, which reduces the 
swelling at the printing areas. 

Now that we have the plate and 
blanket cylinders properly set, the 
next step is the back pressure or the 
impression cylinder squeeze. There 
are many excellent methods for 
determining this pressure and for 
those presses that have a detachable 
covering, on the impression cylinder 
the manufacturer’s instructions 
should be followed. For presses that 
have a naked impression cylinder 
that is easily adjustable and most of 
them are, a simple method is to back 
off this cylinder to a point that will 
not give any impression at all when 
blank sheets are run through the 
inked up press and then add pressure 
in steps of one point at a time until 
the first indication of printing occurs. 
Then add three more points of ad- 
justment and the correct pressure 
is set. It should be unnecessary to 
mention the fact that these blank 
sheets must be the same thickness as 
the paper to be run and that the 
press pressure must be on when run- 
ning the test sheets. 

If after setting up pressures in this 
way, it is found that there are any 
unprinted areas, it does not mean 
that the setting is wrong, and it 
certainly does not indicate that the 
thing to do is to put on more pressure 
even though a few more points of 
pressure may apparently overcome 
the difficulty. If the blanket is in 
good condition and free from punc- 
tures and depressed spots (and it 
probably is if it is taking ink from the 
plate after being set up as previously 
described) then the trouble is prob- 
ably due to depressed spots in the 
impression cylinder. The use of 
blanket underlays is a well under- 
stood practice and will not be ex- 
plained here, but a word of warning 
is in order and that is to confine this 
practice entirely to obtaining proper 
impressions between plate and blan- 
ket. Any underlaying of the blanket, 
done for the purpose of balancing 
low spots in the impression cylinder, 
is going to cause excess pressure be- 
tween blanket and plate at these 
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points and result in those evils men- 
tioned earlier in this article. 

It is all too common a practice, 
when checking for back pressure, to 
start at the wrong end of the pressure 
scale. Instead of starting with zero 
pressure and then adding four points, 
it is too often done by slacking off 
pressure only until blank areas ap- 
pear and then put back enough 
squeeze to fill up these areas. Plainly 
enough, this gives no indication of 
what the total amount of pressure is 
and leads nowhere in finding out the 
true condition of the cylinder or what 
is causing paper distortion. 

There seems to be a tendency on 
the part of lithographers to take it 
for granted that press cylinders re- 
main true over any period of time, 
unless a wrench or a loose part of the 
press is accidentally run between the 
cylinders. This attitude leads to 
confusion and their inability to run 
down some of the seemingly mysteri- 
ous problems that confront them. 
A survey of the condition of press 
cylinders will disclose a surprising 
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Showing how underlays cause excess pressure 
areas when used to make up for depressed im- 


pression cylinder. 
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Showing simple way of measuring combined 
undercuts and testing for depressions in cylinders 


number of them with large depressed 
areas measuring in depth from two to 
eight thousandths. It is impossible to 
obtain kiss pressure printing with 
cylinders in this condition and the 
obvious thing to do is to get them 
trued up. A periodic checking of 
cylinders should be made a routine 
duty of the press room foreman and 
cylinders should be conditioned on 
the same basis as rollers are recovered 
or new blankets put on. 

Until lately it has been considered 
a major operation to true up a 
cylinder because it involved dismantl- 
ing of the press, trucking, coating, 
grinding, and reinstallation, and was 
only resorted to in extreme cases. 
However, it is now possible to have 
cylinders treated right in the press 
to accurate diameters without grind- 
ing and with very little loss of time, 
so that even if your type of work is 
hard on cylinders and it is necessary 
to have them touched up twice a 
year, it is certainly worth while to 
obtain kiss pressure printing. 


Hard-Tex Inks Offered Free 
for Press Trials 


A recent mailing of a very cleverly 
done letter and folder by The Fuchs 
& Lang Manufacturing Co., New 
York, strongly encourages litho- 
graphers in the metal decorating 
industry to try out for themselves 
Hard-Tex Inks, and to test the un- 
usual claims made for them. 

One enclosure is an actual piece of 
metal, lithographed in Hard-Tex 
Black. The lithographer is invited to 
dig into it with his nail (if he can), 
and give it a severe draw. 

In addition, a trial lot of Hard-Tex 
Black is offered free of charge, so that 
a thorough press trial can be made. 


Wolf Package Awards 
Announced 


Lithography played an important 
part in the production of more than 
750 packages, developed during 1937, 
which were entered in the Seventh 
Competition for the Irwin D. Wolf 
Awards for distinctive merit in pack- 
aging. The competition, sponsored 
by the American Management As- 
sociation, closed in February with 
the completion of awards by a jury 
of men well-known in art and ad- 
vertising. 

The ensemble cleaner carton and 
cleaning tool kit of the Hoover Com- 
pany, designed by Henry Dreyfuss, 
was awarded the Irwin D. Wolf 
Trophy. 

All entries in the Competition will 
be on display as a featured exhibit 
in the Eighth Packaging Exposition, 
to be held at the Palmer House, 
Chicago, March 22-25. 

Aside from the recognition of 
outstanding merit, provided by the 
Wolf Competition, it has served as 
an incentive to lithographers to co- 
operate closely with manufacturers 
in the creation of packages that will 
both arouse consumer interest at 
point of sale and then sustain con- 
sumer good-will through the greatest 
utility after purchase. 


Establish Fellowship at 
L. T. F. Laboratory 


The Sinclair and Valentine Com- 
pany recently established a second 
fellowship at the Research Labora- 
tory of the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation, Inc. 

R. R. Heywood, president of 
Sinclair and Valentine Co., who is 
also president of R. R. Heywood Co., 
Inc., New York, and a director of the 
Lithographic Technical Founda- 
tion, in his letter to the Foundation 
announcing the decision of his com- 
pany to establish the second fellow- 
ship, said, in part: “You may be 
assured that we consider it a pleasure 
and a privilege to establish this ad- 
ditional Fellowship. Please bear in 
mind that we are always ready and 
willing to do anything possible to 
further the progress of the litho- 
graphic industry.” 
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STUDIES IN SALES MANAGEMENT 
For Administrative Heads and Ambitious Salesmen 
By WILLIAM WOLFSON 
Part Four 


HE last installment was devoted 

to the importance of adequate 
knowledge a photo-offset lithographic 
salesman must have. Mention also 
was made of the selection and the 
training of salesmen. This month we 
go further into the matter of training; 
outline some methods; and discuss 
some psychological aspects of selling 
in our specialized field. 


Most books on selling follow a 
well-known formula: approach; awak- 
ening interest; developing conviction; 
overcoming objections; closing the 
sale; etc. These divisions are all 
right insofar as they provide classi- 
fications for convenient study of 
phases of selling. However, they are 
not to be regarded as inviolable. 


Modern business psychology at- 
tacks the problem from a different 
angle. It starts with the wants of 
man—primary, secondary, and terti- 
ary wants. When wants in relation to 
selling are studied, many interesting 
angles merge. 


For example, often salesmen con- 
sciously or unconsciously emphasize 
their own wants and the wants of the 
house they represent. It is natural 
to concentrate, dwell upon, and be 
influenced by one’s want for business 
and commissions. These exert influ- 
ences which work against the sales- 
man. For, you see, every prospect 
and every customer has wants of his 
own. It is the wants of prospects or 
customers the salesman must consider 
if he is to succeed. 


Assume there is but one photo- 
offset house in a city. Furthermore, 
there are no printers, letter shops, or 
other graphic arts producers. This 
house (and its salesmen) wants busi- 
ness. The business houses want re- 
productions. In such event, the photo- 
offset house and its salesmen can 
concentrate all they care to upon their 
own wants and yet secure enough 
volume. But with the prevailing com- 
petition not alone of other photo- 
offset plants but of printers and vari- 
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Look beyond your own wanis 
and try to see clearly the wants 
of your prospect. Take a long 
view of a prospect's immediate 
need—ii may be “only the be- 
ginning.” says Mr. Wolfson. 


ous types of reproduction services, 
salesmen must empty themselves of 
their own needs and devote them- 
selves to satisfying, adequately, the 
wants of those from whom they hope 
to secure orders. 


In so doing, a thorough knowledge 
of photo-offset lithography is es- 
sential. The proper application of 
such knowledge counts as much. 
There is no need to freely throw such 
knowledge around. It is enough to 
impart only such information as is 
needed to cover any particular want 
encountered. Remember that an im- 
mediate want must be satisfied. 
After the sale is closed, and in order 
to build for the future, the salesman 
might disclose additional knowledge 
to impress his customer that he 
“knows his stuff,” and should be 
called upon for further assistance. 


Let us analyze wants a bit more. 
There is a difference between a want 
and a need. A prospect may need 
photo-offset lithography but may 
not want to buy from you, and for 
any number of reasons. He may not 
want to spend the money, he may 
want to give the business to another 
salesman, etc. 


Please note there are obstacles to 
overcome. The salesman must learn 
to detect these. An obstacle known 
is the more readily surmounted. 
There may exist a need, known or 
unknown to the prospect. It is up to 
the salesman to arouse a want to 


satisfy such needs. There are, too, 
the obstacles. A prospect needs and 
wants a catalogue. Economic condi- 
tions may be such that he believes it 
to be a waste of money. And so it 
goes—endlessly. 


There is a difference between an 
obstacle and an objection. This is 
what Edward K. Strong, Jr., Profes- 
sor of Psychology, has to say about 
this: “Objections are excuses, alibis, 
rationalizations, trumped-up expla- 
nations why one will not buy. Or 
they are reasons why the salesman’s 
product is not as desirable as some- 
body else’s. Seldom does a prospect 
worry about an object. They are con- 
cocted to worry the salesman and 
get rid of him. An ob- 
stacle, on the other hand, does worry 
the prospect, if he is aware of it; for 
it is because of the obstacle that he 
is dissatisfied. The sell- 
er, on the other hand, is prone to 
confuse the two whenever he is 
viewing the selling from his own 
point of view. The reason he confuses 
them is because the objections the 
buyer raises are obstacles for the 
seller, but they are seldom the ob- 
stacle of the buyer.” 


I recommend that you buy and 
carefully read Professor Strong’s book 
“‘Psychological Aspects of Business.” 
The publisher is McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York. This 
volume deals with sales, advertising, 
propaganda, employor-employee re- 
lationships. 


Last month I wrote: “‘ Assemble 
sets of possible situations in which 
the salesman who represents your 
house might find himself. Determine 
(through these, I meant) whether 
he is self-sufficient to come through 
creditably.” 


I am indebted to an alert, intelli- 
gent paper salesman who called my 
attention to a correspondence study 
course based upon this very idea. 
Some outfit in Chicago issues each 
week a situation wherein a salesman 
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is apt to find himself. The salesmen 
taking this course must write out 
their method of handling themselves. 
These answers are graded. The best 
answers win prizes and honorable 
mention. 

However, the very fact that sales- 
men in various lines of businesses 
are enrolled makes these problems too 
general. Actually, they are based 
upon objections—such as, “I am not 
interested,” ‘“‘My present suppliers 
serve me well, why should I change,” 
“Your price is higher than that of 
competitors,” etc. 

Therefore, while the course is good 
as far as it goes and awakens thought 
on the part of salesmen enrolled, it 
does not go far enough. Situations 
concerned with the wants, needs and 
obstacles are required to help sales- 
men, not mere objections which are 
meaningless. 

I append several situations which 
should be put before salesmen for 
solution. These are splendid, too, to 
apply when salesmen are considered 
for a job with the house. Similar 
situations should be written up by the 
sales manager and the heads of 
photo-offset houses, to be used in the 
training of salesmen. 

Situation No. 7. You are requested 
to quote on a reprint of a 32-page 
booklet, self cover, page size 8% x 
11’. The booklet has line drawings, 
is technical in nature, gives tabulated 
data, etc. The company manufactures 
controls which can be used in any 
type of manufacturing plant. How 
would you handle this? A new pros- 
pect, not a customer, is the inquirer. 

Frankly, I should like to see the 
written answers of photo-offset plant 
heads and their sales managers as 
well as from their salesmen. I am 
sure these would be very amusing. 

Undoubtedly, some would write 
about as follows: 

“T would inform the prospect that 
photo-offset lithography is ideal and 
most economical of all methods of 
reproduction for such a job. The cost 
of new type composition on tabu- 
lated material would be costly, must 
be carefully proofread in order to 
avoid errors. Inasmuch as we photo- 
graph the pages, no mistakes could 
creep in, no new typesetting is re- 


quired. 
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“Furthermore, no extra camera 
shots for screening are necessary. 
Besides, the page size is just right 
for our presses, and there is no waste 
in paper stock of any account. 

“T would next show the prospect 
specimens of reprint booklets we 
produced for others, thus proving 
we are capable of giving him a job 
satisfactory in all respects. 

“When I brought the estimate 
over, I would again stress our facili- 
ties and give assurance of prompt, 
satisfying service at a reasonable 
price.” 

Salesmen capable of figuring such 
a job at the prospect’s desk might, 
in addition, make capital of this 
ability by saying: 

“There is no need of my taking 
back specifications to the office to 
secure a quotation. I can give you a 
figure in five minutes. I am sure it 
will be moderate, indeed, and I can 
take the job back with me, thus 
saving time—and you are sure of 
getting your finished copies back in 
four days.” 

What has been given above appears 
detailed, thorough. The answer shows 
the salesman knows enough about 
his own proposition. Such an an- 
swer, undoubtedly, would be submit- 
ted by the average salesman. 

I give you the correct thought 
processes in the situation given: 

A new prospect invites a quotation. 
Evidently, then, other photo-offset 
houses also have been invited to fig- 
ure. The job is more economical to 
produce by photo-offset than by 
printing, hence printers are elimi- 
nated, despite the fact that some of 
these are also asked to quote. 

The picture as given reveals one 
outstanding angle. There are thou- 
sands and thousands of plants, yet 
the prospect wants but 500 copies 
reprinted. Why? 

Does he require these limited 
number of copies to tide him over 
until he issues a new, revised book- 
let? If so, there is some good future 
business here. 

Perhaps this booklet of diagrams, 
illustrations, charts, and tabulated 
matter pertains to earlier controls 
manufactured, and must be on hand 
to send to those users who ask for 
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it, therefore, only a limited quan- 
tity is required. 

A substantial saving should inter- 
est this inquirer. If he can use more 
copies, and realizes how little he has 
to pay for an additional 500 copies, 
he might order the extra quantity, 
provided that he can use them. There- 
fore, I will quote on s00 and 1000 
copies. 

But, apparently, 500 copies are all 
that the inquirer needs and wants, 
and certainly he wants to get them 
at the lowest price possible. Other 
photo-offset houses are apt to quote 
on 500 and 1000 copies, too, and it 
is a toss-up who gets the order. 
Therefore, I must ward off this com- 
petition—and a lower price will do it, 
provided I can do so without cutting. 

Now, 8% x11” page size makes 
rather a bulky booklet of reference. 
Suppose I reduce the page size, so 
cut down the paper stock and the 
number of impressions. The price 
will be lower then. But how about 
legibility? I will photograph a rep- 
resentative page, and show the 
film negative to the inquirer. 

This is done. The film negative 
appears legible. I take it to the 
inquirer. Give him prices in lots of 
500 and 1000 copies same size, and in 
the reduced size. I emphasize the 
fact that we will use film, not paper 
negatives. And I get the order for 
500 copies, reduced size. A few ques- 
tions, and I find that this quantity 
is sufficient for years; and that the 
booklet covers old, earlier makes of 
controls. I have saved the inquirer 
money. He is pleased at the way I 
have handled not his inquiry but his 
need and want. The chances are I 
will be called in on other work. 

Situation No. 1 is based upon an 
actual experience. You now have 
the idea, and should be able to pre- 
pare your own situations. They are 
invaluable in the training of salesmen. 
Indeed, I believe it would be a good 
idea to run at least one of such situ- 
ations in The Photo-Lithographer 
monthly, as a feature of the publica- 
tion. Should this appeal to you, 
write me in care of The Photo- 
Lithographer. 

Meanwhile, we must go on. The 
next installment will take up the 
matter of salesmen control. 
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KODACHROME IN PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY 


The Litho Club, Philadelphia, considers its February meeting one of 

the most interesting ever held, largely because of the following address 
delivered by Fohn McMaster, of the Graphic Arts Department, 

Eastman Kodak Company 


INTRODUCTION 

HOSE of you who are actively 

engaged in reproduction work 
have undoubtedly noticed the large 
amount of photographic copy that 
has been supplied in recent years. 
This is due not only to the improve- 
ment in which 
permits the recording graphically of 
practically all phases of human en- 
deavors, but also to the high quality 
of the results. Such copy represents 
as close to facsimile reproduction as 
it is possible to obtain. Keeping pace 
with the trend toward the use of 
photographic copy is the increased 
and 


sensitized materials 


use of natural color prints 


transparencies. 

REVIEW OF PRESENT METHODS 
Most of you are likewise familiar 

with the present means for providing 

photographic copy. Color 

prints on paper are produced from 


colored 


separation negatives exposed in an 
ordinary view camera or in a one- 
shot camera, as the case may be. The 
prints may be made by means of the 
Eastman Wash-Off Relief process, 
Tri-Color Corbro, or some of the 
other methods on the market. Color 
transparencies on glass or film in 
which is incorporated a screen pat- 
tern of geometrical or heterogeneous 
color elements have been in use for 
several years. 

The making of color separation 
negatives and their use in producing 
color prints on paper represent some- 
what complicated and expensive op- 
erations. This is especially true if 
a scene consists of moving objects 
and a one-shot camera is employed. 
While the results obtained represent 
most faithful portrayals and are en- 
tirely satisfactory for reproduction 
purposes, photo-lithographers have 
always felt that the supply of suitable 
photographic copy in color was re- 
stricted until more simple means of 
producing it could be found. 

The screen color transparencies to 
which reference has been made have 
presented problems to the photog- 
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rapher, not only with regard to the 
taking of the original scene, but also 
with respect to its reproduction by 
photomechanical or other means. By 
necessity, exposure must be made 
through the tiny filter elements which 
cut down the amount of light required 
to act on the photographic emulsion. 
This is turn calls for extended ex- 
posures considerably greater than 
those given to present day fast pan- 
chromatic materials or, on the other 
hand, the use of a great amount of 
illumination. 

Furthermore the ever present 
screen pattern loomed up in the 
transparency whenever it was used 
for the making of color separation 
negatives. The silver grain of the 
emulsion together with the filter 
elements attached to the plate or 
film discouraged more than one 
photo-lithographer from attempting 
the production of process plates from 
this type of copy. The Eastman 
Kodak Company found that its 16 
mm.. motion picture Kodacolor film 
of 1929, also a screen color trans- 
parency showing vertical lines when 
projected, could be no more than a 
stop-gap on the road to the making 
of successful color photographs. 


KODACHROME FILM 

This company soon realized that a 
suitable color method must permit 
the making of exposures as in black 
and white photography, that the 
processing must be accomplished by 
simple means or in laboratories set 
up for the purpose, and that the 
finished result must represent not 
only faithful color rendition, but it 
must be free from grain or screen 
pattern of any kind. These conditions 
were fulfilled in Kodachrome 
film introduced in 1935 for use in 16 
mm. motion picture cameras. Most 
of you are already familiar with this 
type of material and have undoubt- 
edly used some of it. 

As you know, Kodachrome is ex- 
posed in the camera in a manner simi- 
lar to that used in black and white 
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photography. The emulsion speed 
for both daylight and tungsten illu- 
mination is on the order of that for a 
fast panchromatic film or plate. The 
film is processed in the laboratories 
of the Eastman Kodak Company 
and is returned to the purchaser with 
the colors incorporated in the gelatin 
of the emulsion layer. All the silver 
originally present in the emulsion is 
removed and there remain virtually 
only film base, gelatin and dye. 

The absence of grain and the fact 
that the dyes are present in the 
extremely thin gelatin coating allow 
the Kodachrome to be projected to 
large dimensions. This type of Koda- 
chrome film was of interest chiefly to 
the amateur cinematographer, the 
medical student and a few others. 

In the summer of 1936, however, 
Kodachrome was produced in the 
so-called 35 mm. size for use in still 
cameras such as the Kodak Retina, 
Kodak Bantam Special, Leitz Leica 
and Zeiss Contax. Eight to eighteen 
exposures in size I x 1% inches could 
be made on a single roll of film de- 
pending on the capacity of the 
camera. After processing the frames 
could be cut out, bound between 
glass and projected for lecture or 
illustrative purposes, in the home or 
before groups of people. 


KODACHROME AS COPY 

Many of us in the Eastman Kodak 
Company recognized Kodachrome 
film in the miniature size as a suit- 
able source of copy for photo-litho- 
graphy due to its excellent physical 
qualities. We felt, however, that com- 
mercial photographers would prefer 
not to use it because of the necessity 
for processing by our company, that 
photo-mechanical workers would 
shun the small size and would insist 
on waiting for cut sheet material in 
larger sizes. 

We did not reckon, however, with 
the more enterprising workers who 
would not allow trivial objections to 
interfere with the use of Kodachrome 
film in making process plates, for in 
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less than a year over a dozen maga- 
zines with national circulation have 
used it for covers, for illustrating 
feature articles, and for advertising. 

Enlargements up to 14 x 21 inches 
have been made from this miniature 
film without loss of definition or the 
semblance of Kodachromes 
have been made in daylight of fast 


grain. 


moving objects, in artificial light, of 
indoor sporting events such as hockey 
matches by Photoflash illumination. 
Portraits, spot news shots, still life 
set-ups, medical pictures, photo-mi- 
crographs—in fact the whole gamut 
of human endeavors which can be re- 


photographic emulsions 


corded by 
has been captured on miniature 
Kodachrome film. And in turn such 
Kodachromes have been reproduced 
by photo-mechanical means, all with- 
in the space of twelve months. 

One of the first examples of this 
type of work will be found in the 
reproductions made by the Zeese- 
Wilkinson Company of Long Island 
City. About the same time gravure 
supplements of some of our metro- 
politan papers appeared with Koda- 
chrome reproductions. 

A most remarkable application oc- 
curred in the New York Daily Mirror 
for May 23, 1937, which showed 
pictures in color of the Hindenburg 
disaster. Other newspapers such as 
the Boston Herald, the Milwaukee 
Journal and St. Louis Post Dispatch 
had taken to the use of Kodachrome 
in their gravure sections. 

Other applications were made dur- 
ing the early months of 1937. Covers 
of the following magazines were pro- 
duced from Kodachrome: The Satur- 
day Evening Post, American Maga- 
zine, Photog- 
raphy, Coronet. These same publica- 
tions together with Good Housekeep- 
ing, Life, Time, Esquire, Fortune, 
Printers’ Ink, Advertising and Selling, 
The Inland Printer, and Advertising 
Agency to mention a few, have made 
liberal use of Kodachrome. The 
advent of Kodachrome appears there- 


fore to have opened up a whole new 


Scribner’s, Popular 


field of opportunities for the photo- 
mechanical worker. 

Commercial have 
been quick to recognize the potential 


phe te ygraphers 


ities of this new medium. In it they 
find a new tool with which they can 
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Figure 1 


record the original scene and at the 
same time they have the assurance 
that their transparencies can be 
used by the photo-lithographer. In 
most localities an adequate supply of 
Kodachrome copy is now being pro- 
duced. 

It is well known that the Eastman 
Kodak Company intended to produce 
Kodachrome in cut sheets in sizes up 
to § x 7 inches and even larger. We 
cannot say at this time when this 
material will be ready for the market 
but experimental work is going ahead 
as fast as is consistent with high 
quality. 

Most of you are probably not so 
much interested in the history of this 
remarkable development as in the 
technique involved in making such 
reproductions. Many and varied are 
the methods and it is impossible to 
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say which is the best, individual 
conditions in each shop being the 
determining factor. I should like to 
suggest a number of possibilities 
and later to describe somewhat in 
detail and with illustrations a practi- 


cal and successful method. 


SELECTION OF KODACHROME 
TRANSPARENCIES 


Needless to say, all Kodachromes 
are not equally suitable for photo- 
mechanical reproduction. While it 
is possible for us to apply the most 
scientific methods of processing in 
our laboratories, we have no control 
over conditions of exposure, lighting, 
composition, color selection and so 
forth. These are the prerogatives of 
the individual photographer. 

The Kodachromes should be of good 
photographic quality and judged by 
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Ready for Ideal Rollers, Now? 


THINK of how conscientiously you have tried LE 






to make other rollers give you the clear, clean 


results you so earnestly desire. 


THINK of how much time you’ve lost in trying 


to control water on your offset presses. 


THINK of how many times you’ve had to adjust 
and readjust water and acid for the purpose 


of maintaining perfect balance. 


Then think of the many pressrooms that are 
now entirely free from these annoyances simply 
because they have equipped their offset presses 


with Ideal Lithographic Rollers. 


Ideals are not just offset rollers; they are made 
of particular compounds which have been de- 
veloped especially for lithographic work. Any 
Ideal user will enthusiastically advise you of 


their superiority. 


You'll recognize this superiority in the first 
run that comes off your press. Blacks have a 
lively, velvety depth and an even application; colors are clear 
and they stay clean and unsullied throughout the entire run. 


That’s QUALITY! 


Resettings are seldom necessary with Ideal Rollers. They are 
easy to clean, require little handling, and with ordinary press- 


room care will outlast other lithographic rollers many times. 


THINK of the difference—and order Ideal Lithographic Rollers now! 








IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO. 


CHICAGO Branch offices located in principal cities NEW YORK 
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the same criterion as black and white 
transparencies. In other words, they 
should have a full range of tones 
from highlight to shadow, with detail 
in the deeper densities and well 
modeled highlights. Excessive con- 
trasts due to harsh lighting are to be 
avoided. 


THE LENS 


It is assumed naturally that all 
Kodachrome transparencies are to 
be enlarged. This brings into con- 
sideration the most important factor, 
that concerning the lens; it must be of 
short focal length. The apochromatic 
lens of shortest focal length with 
which we are familiar is 8% inches 
and for all types of Kodachrome 
reproduction this could hardly be 
considered adequate. Fortunately 
there are on the market many an- 
astigmat lenses of shorter focal length 
which are suitable. They are normally 
equipped with iris diaphragms or 
stops. 

In order to make certain that any 
particular lens is sufficiently color 
corrected for this type of work, a 
guarantee should be obtained from 
the manufacturer or, better still, it 
should be put to the test on an actual 
job in the shop. A lens of 5% inches 
focal length will enlarge eight times, 
with a camera extension of 50 inches, 
while a lens of 10 inches will magnify 
four times with a camera extension of 
so inches. The following formula will 
be found helpful in determining the 
selection of focal length: 


Size of Image on Ground Glass 


Size of Kodachrome 





Camera Extension— Focal Length 








Focal Length 
FILTERS AND SCALE OF GRAYS 


The making of color separation 
negatives from flat copy such as 
natural color prints, wash drawings, 
oil paintings, etc., calls for the use of 
standard tri-color filters, the Wratten 
A, B, and Cs set. With Kodachrome, 
however, a slightly different set ap- 
pears to work more satisfactorily, a 
set with narrower transmission bands 
such as the F-29 for the “blue” 
printer, the N-61 for the “red” 
printer and the C4-49 for the yellow. 
A combination of No. 34 and 47 may 
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Figure 2 


also be used for the yellow. Some 
Kodachromes lend themselves to the 
use of the 88A filter with the Infra- 
Red plate for the black printer al- 
though the results are not always 
100% correct. As an alternative the 
K2 filter with a Panchromatic plate 
is suggested. 

A film scale of grays known as a 
Special Film Density Strip for Koda- 
chrome may be placed alongside the 
color transparency. Because of the 
great density range found in the 
ordinary Kodachrome, it is advisable 
to cut the density strip in two and 
overlap the two halves to double the 
steps. This scale of course must be 
reproduced on the separation neg- 
atives and positives in equal density 
and contrast to insure proper balance. 


APPARATUS FOR MAKING 
SEPARATION NEGATIVES 


Presumably the separation neg- 
atives from Kodachrome will be made 
in continuous tone rather than half- 
tone. The positives suitable for deep 
etch offset may then be made in 
half-tone. 

In making direct enlargements up 
to ten diameters, recourse may be 
made to apparatus employed by the 
miniature camera enthusiast; that 
is, that Kodak Miniature Enlarger 


(See Fig. 1). This is a vertical type of 
projector equipped with a lens of 


good color correction. However, most 
workers prefer the use of their regular 
process cameras. The Kodachrome 
is set up in a transparency holder, 
illuminated from the rear and stray 
light shut out with suitable hoods. 
As indicated previously the focal 
length of the lens and the amount 
of camera extension will determine 
the degree of enlargement. 

Another piece of apparatus which 
has been in use successfully is an 
adaptation of the Eastman Koda- 
slide Projector, an instrument in- 
tended originally for projecting 35 
mm. Kodachrome slides on screens 
for viewing (See Fig. 2 and 3). The 
regular lens has been removed and 
replaced with one of four inch focal 
length. This is inserted into the proc- 
ess camera and the image is thrown 
directly on to the panchromatic 
plate. The lamp is reduced in wattage 
from 250 to 100 and filtered with a 
piece of opal glass in order to allow for 
exposures of normal times. 

The holder for the Kodachrome is 
fitted with two compartments, one 
for the transparency and the other 
for the opal glass flashing sheet, for 
use in making direct half-tone neg- 
atives. The holder is merely slid 
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“They Take Up Their Own Wear’ 


SUBMIT YOUR PROBLEMS TO US 
We make many sizes and styles and can fit 
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from one position to the other to 
allow for the detail and flash ex- 
posure without moving from the 
focal plane. 

An iris diaphragm furnishes the 
stop changes and suitable provision 
is made for holding gelatin film 
filters. The lens is attached to the 
front board of the process camera by 
a bellows arrangement. Such an ap- 
paratus permits the making of both 
continuous tone and half-tone nega- 


tives. 


THE NEGATIVES AND POSITIVES 


The continuous tone color separa- 
tion negatives are made on a pan- 
chromatic plate such as the new 
Wratten Tricolor Panchromatic Anti- 
halation Plate. The published filter 
factors will serve as guides in making 
the exposures. It should be borne in 
mind that the plate exposed through 
the blue filter, that is, the yellow 
printer, should be developed 25 t 
so% more than the others in order to 
have the contrast match. When the 
gray scales are equal in density and 
contrast in all negatives, they are 
said to balance. Half-tone positives 
may then be made from such neg- 
atives with the Eastman Contrast 
Process Plate or the Kodalith Ortho 
Plate. Both of these are suitable for 
dot etching. 

For direct half-tone color separa- 
tions, the Wratten Contrast Thin 
Coated Panchromatic Plate (Wrat- 
ten C.T.C. Pan. Plate) is recom- 
mended. This likewise may be dot 
etched. Contact positives can then 
be produced on the Eastman Con- 
trast Process or the Kodalith Plate. 

No mention has been made of 
masking methods to accomplish color 
correction although such practices 
are entirely feasible. There are pos- 
sibilities of simplifying these proce- 
dures greatly when larger sizes of 
Kodachrome are made available. 

In making color corrections, the 
original Kodachrome becomes the 
guide from which the dot-etcher 
will work. In many cases he will be 
able to use the transparency simply 
by setting it up before an illuminator. 
Where detail is fine, however, some 
sort of enlarging apparatus such as 
the Eastman Kodaslide Projector 
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Figure 3 


should be employed. The lamp should 
not be left on for more than five 
minutes at a time in order to prevent 
overheating of the slide. However, 
this should work no great hardship on 
the color etcher. 


CONCLUSION 


As indicated previously these de- 
velopments have taken place within 
the space of a year. It is possible that 
during the next twelve months more 
may be learned about the making of 
reproductions from Kodachrome. 
This will be especially true if Koda- 
chrome in larger sizes is made avail- 
able. In general, however, the prob- 
lems will be the same except for the 
fact that it will be somewhat simpler 
to work from a large original than 
from a small one. 

There will be less difficulty pre- 
sented in the nature of loss of defini- 
tion and photographic detail, loss of 
color saturation, etc. It goes without 
saying that any shop with experience 
in miniature Kodachrome reproduc- 
tions will be much better equipped to 
handle the larger material when it is 


on the market. 


Well-Known Editor Will 
Address L. N. A. 


William R. Kuhns, editor of Bank- 
ing, Journal of the American Banker’s 
Association, will be a feature speaker 
at the 33rd annual convention of the 
Lithographers National Association, 
to be held in Hot Springs, Virginia, 
on May 10, 11, and 12. 

Mr. Kuhns is well-known for his 
grasp of national business conditions 
as reflected through banking circles, 
and for his ability to present the news 
of these conditions and conclusions 
in lucid and illuminating terms. It is 
anticipated that his talk will be one 
of the high-spots of the Convention, 
not only with reference to those mem- 
bers of the L. N. A. who specialize in 
bank stationery and advertising ma- 
terial, but also for all who attend. 


Social Security Benefits 

The Federal Social Security Board 
urges employers to notify employes 
who have reached the age of 65 since 
the Social Security Act became ef- 
fective January 1, 1937, that they 
should claim the benefits due them 
under the Act. These benefits will 
amount to 344% of the total wages 
they have earned since January 1, 


1937. 
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The New Automatic BAUM 


Americas Finest Built, Lowest Priced, 


Hair Line ) 
Bleed Line ) Accuracy 


15,000 to) 
50,000 ) an Hour 


Now, with the new 
Baum, you can make 


on folding and 
perforating 


Only $95. down and 
$30. monthly 


Write for more information 


Russell Ernest Baum pages folded and cut. 


615 CHESTNUT STREET perforating, delivering 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


and Fastest Selling Folder 


Is Setting Records in Folding 
Performance That Are 


Truly Amazing 








1 to 5 folds in one operation. 


15,000 to 50,000 folded 


sheets an hour. 
60 different styles of folds. 
Multiple folding ... 4, 6, 8 


Perforating ... Multiple line 


flat. 
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HE web offset press of the near 

future should occupy a very 
important place in the up-to-date 
lithographic plant, according to A. S. 
Busk of the New Era Manufacturing 
Company, Paterson, N. J., who de- 
livered a talk on “The Opportunity 
for Web Offset Presses” before the 
Litho Club, New York, at their 
February meeting. 

The following excerpts from Mr. 
Busk’s talk give a good insight into 
current trends in the development of 
web offset presses, prefaced by some 
historical facts. 





“To my knowledge a music pub- 
lisher in Long Island City was one of 
the first to use web offset presses 
and then one or two of the dress 
pattern printers used web offset 
presses to produce dress pattern 
sheets. 

“Approximately fifteen years ago 
a German press in the plant of the 
Methodist Book Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, was used to produce 
various weekly Sunday School papers 
and evidently it was very satisfactory 
for that class of work. Shortly after 
that the Harris Company built a 
wide web offset press for the Wallace 
Company, Chicago, to produce the 
special fanfold work that company 
produces. 

“About eleven years ago when I 


THE FUTURE OF THE WEB OFFSET PRESS 


By A. S. BUSE. President 
New Era Manufacturing Company 


was with the Hoe Corporation we 
designed and built for the Auto- 
graphic Register Company, Hoboken, 
N. J., a special web offset press to 
produce continuous form systems. 
I believe that outside of the press 
that the Wallace Company had and 
some wide web presses in the plant 
of the Gillman Fanfold Company, 
the Autographic Register Company 
was the first company to produce 
continuous business systems forms 
lithographically. 

(Here Mr. Busk described in de- 
tail the improvements that have 
been made in plate clamp arrange- 
ments by the engineers of various 
press manufacturers.) 


Web Presses Can Be Versatile 


This press, one of seven 
sold to one concern in Ohio, for 
producing continuous forms, checks, 
etc., has three offset printing units. 
They can print three colors on one 
side or one color on the back of the 
web. Then, by carrying the web over 
angle bars and then through the 
other two units, they print two colors 
on the face. 

“When the web leaves the offset 
units it passes through a unit that 
can imprint on the forms with lino- 
type slugs and curved electro plates 
and also number the forms. There 
are two units for punching holes in 


the form, and from there the web 
passes through a unit for perforating 
both lengthwise and crosswise of the 
web, and then it goes into a slitting 
and rewinding unit. The 
printed web can be delivered to suit 
the purchaser’s requirements—cut 
sheets, and folded, or folded into 
continuous zig-zag folds. 

” There are many ways of 
assembling offset printing units into 
a web press. Some are built without 
impression cylinders and the web is 
printed simultaneously front and 
back between two blanket cylinders. 
For real accuracy and quality print- 
ing it is desirable to have impression 
cylinders. 

“. . . One of the most im- 
portant units on a web offset press 
(Mr. Busk at this point referred in 
particular to a press made by his 
company that has an overall length 
of approximately 28 feet) to assist in 
obtaining perfect registration through- 
out the various units is the one op- 
erating the method used for applying 
tension on the web at the stock un- 
wind end of the press. For perfect 
work the web must be kept under 
the same throughout its 
entire run. 


tension 


Speed May Reach 600 Ft. a Minute 


“The highest speed that we have 
operated a web offset press has been 





This is the New Era 3-color web offset press that prints 
one color on back and two colors on face of web, 
and also imprints, numbers, punches, and perforates. 
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SERVICE FOR THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER 


SPECIAL PROCESSES— 
PITMAN-EFHA DEEP ETCH PROCESS 


The standard process for the finest in offset printing.- 
Can be installed without adding to the equipment you 
now have for photo lithographic work. 


PITMAN U. V. ALBUMIN PROCESS 


Longer wearing, better printing plates are obtained 
from this process. Contains no egg albumin. 


PITMAN BLUE PRINT POWDER 


For quickly and easily making Blue Prints on glass. 
Makes a distinct print which can be used asa key for 
the most exacting stripping work. 


PITMAN GLAS-PRINT 


For making contact positives or negatives on glass in 
the printing frame or step and repeat machine. Final 
print can be stripped exactly like a wet plate. 


Chemicals 


EGuijament 


GI, ujayalies 


Harold Ml. Pitman (Co. 


Lithographic EGuipment & Supayaly Division 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
150 Bay Street 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
51st Ave. and 33rd St. 


Pacific Coast Representative .. G. GENNERT, Inc., 1153 Wall St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Canadian Representative .... LATIMER, Ltd., 7 Widmer Street, Toronto, Canada 
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10,000 cylinder revolutions per hour 
for a 32” circumference cylinder. 
This would mean a web speed of ap- 
proximately 450 feet per minute. 
“None of the web press manu- 
facturers has had sufficient experi- 
ence to date to be able to predict 
what speed we may obtain in web 
offset presses in the near future. On 
our next web offset press we are 
going to try to determine whether 
or not it is possible to bring the web 
speed up to approximately 600 feet 


per minute or even higher, if possible. 


Small Web Widths Most Practical 


“Unless the work that is to be 
produced on web offset presses re- 
quires a wide web, I believe it is 
more economical to build the presses 
with a web width of not more than 
30” wide. With a web width 
of 26” the operator can readily reach 
the entire length of his plate and his 
blanket when standing on the floor 
at the side of the machine. He can 
adjust his fountain also when stand- 
ing on the floor. 

“In a wide web machine it be- 
comes necessary to make _ passage- 
ways between the printing units to 
enable the operator to reach the 
entire surface of the plate and blanket 
and in some cases the operator also 
has to climb up and down because of 
units built one on top of the other, 
and all such movements tend to 
fatigue the operator. 

“We are now building a press that 
will have three printing units. There 
will be a numbering unit so that 
numbers can be printed to read 
either lengthwise or crosswise of the 
web; there will be a perforating unit 
to perforate in both directions; and 
instead of a rewind we will have a 
unit for cutting the web into sheets 
and delivering the cut sheets on to a 
lowering pile board. 

“We expect to deliver accurately 
cut sheets at a speed of 10,000 
sheets per hour. We also expect to 
have the sheets cut accurately in 
relation to the printed form so that 
the sheets can be fed, afterwards if 
necessary, through a sheet printing 
machine for other work and they 
will register. On a press that delivers 
the printed web cut into sheets, the 
speed of the press has been governed 
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by the sheet delivery. In the last 
few years there has been considerable 
development work by press manu- 
facturers to improve high speed sheet 
delivery. 


Economical Operation 


‘““A web offset press as described 
will not need more than one press 
operator and two helpers. In fact, 
after they become acquainted with 
the machine they will be able to 
operate it with one operator and one 
helper. A web press with two shifts, 
a total of 80 hours, will produce 75% 
more work with approximately 50% 
less labor than the four machines 
previously described. You can readily 
see there will be quite a saving in 
labor besides ability to turn out con- 
siderable more work in a given time. 

“To date, and for some time to 
come, web offset presses will be 
practically custom built to suit the 
buyer’s individual needs. Of course, 
the buyer must be sure that he will 
have sufficient work to place on the 
press and the work must be of cor- 
rect size so that it can be placed on 
the circumference of his plate cylin- 
ders with the least possible waste of 
paper between impressions. 

“One of the handicaps of an all- 
size press is that it cannot be operated 
at as high a speed as a web press of 
fixed size, which is due to the web 
that takes place once to 
every cylinder revolution. Where 
a concern has sufficient work to keep 
a number of presses busy, the fixed 
size web offset press is more desirable 
because, as stated, it operates at a 
greater speed and the combination 
of a number of presses will turn out 
considerably more work. 


control 


Long Runs Not Necessary for 
Economical Operation 


“The general opinion I have found 
among printers is that it is necessary 
to have long run jobs for web offset 
printing. Naturally, long run jobs 
are desirable for any kind of a press, 
but I see no reason why short runs 
or moderate size runs cannot be run 
as economically on a web offset 
press because there is no more work 
in preparing each printing unit on a 
web press for the job than on other 
types of presses. 


THE 


“Tt is my understanding that 
there is now being built a multicolor 
web offset press that will produce a 
colored section of a newspaper, for 
advertising purposes. This should be 
a wonderful thing for the advertisers 
—to have their articles shown in 
their true colors. 

“Before another six years have 
rolled by we will, no doubt, see web 
offset presses used for work for which 
in the past years they have been 
considered impractical.” 


The following questions, asked by members 
of the Litho Club of New York, were answered 
by Mr. Busk, following his address at the 
February meeting: 


1. Suppose at the speed mentioned, 10,000 
sheets per hour, some trouble such as duping 
up occurred; this would cause much waste, 
would it not? 

Ans: The operator can, by a clutch, dis- 
engage the web of paper from traveling and 
still rotate the printing units. 

2. In this latest type press, do you believe 
the cut sheets will register if put in later to 
print in another sheet fed press? 

Ans: Yes, the sheets will be cut in perfect 
registration so that they may be fed through 
other presses for further printing. 

3. If a six color job were to be printed and 
the web press was only equipped to print four 
colors, could that web be rewound into a roll 
at the delivery and then fed through the press 
for printing the other twe colors and have the 
two colors register with the first four colors 
printed? 

Ans: If a web press is equipped with units 
to print four colors only, and six colors are 
wanted the web cannot be fed through the 
second time and have the two colors register 
with the first four colors printed, because there 
is some change that takes place in the paper 
as it passes through the press the first time that 
cannot be overcome sufficiently to print two 
additional colors and still keep the paper in a 
web formation. With a four color press and 
six colors needed, the web press would have to 
cut the web into sheets after printing four 
colors and the sheets would be cut to perfect 
register so that they could be fed through a 
two-color sheet fed press for the additional 
colors, to perfect register. 

4. What is the largest press of this type 
made, and will a large press register as well as 
a small press? 

Ans: Presses have been made to a 44” 
cylinder circumference and 54” wide web, and 
a large press will register equally as well as a 
small press. 

s. Do all the cylinders on a web offset have 
to be the same diameter or can different length 
forms be printed at the same time? 

Ans: The cylinders must be same diameter 
in a web offset press and different length forms 
cannot be printed at the same time. In other 
words, when a web press is equipped with a 
cut off and sheet delivery the length of sheet 
cut off is always equal to the circumference of 
the printing cylinder. We have, as I explained 
at the beginning of my address, built a web 
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Consider Equipment with 


Distinctive Advantages 


Wesel Plate-Coating 


Machi 
(Right) 
@ This machine has an automatic air-circulating device that at- 
tracts no dust from outside. A distinctive advantage. Requires no 
extra motor for that purpose. Keeps the warm air uniform and 
in comstamt motion,—a factor insuring speed, consistency and 
cleanliness. 

Driven by direct-connected, geared-head motor for positive 
and constant speeds, controlled by variable speed regulator. 

In addition to the copper washing spray with automatic cut- 
off, this machine is fitted with a perforated copper spray pipe for 
cleansing the housing. 

Alluminum Alloy revolving table; rustless alloy steel drum 
{ort tin); ballbearing construction; adjustable legs; convenient 


drain connections; pilot light, etc. 


Made in all Standard Stzes 











Wesel Automatic 


Vacuum Printing Frame 
(Left) 


© This unit has several distinctive advantages. The automatic 
vacuum control saves over two thirds of the electric current. 
This one advantage makes the most popular machine we have 
ever designed. Over a thousand are in use! 


Vacuum contact may be had in two to three seconds. And 
there are no hooks, clamps or fastenings. The new ‘‘quartz 
crystal’’ glass permits 25% faster exposure. Motor and pump 
are built into one integral unit, the metal base of which is sup- 
ported on a series of compression springs, eliminating all noise 
and vibration. 


Entire mechanism operated from one central control panel. 
Nothing to get out of order. 


Madein Two Standard Sizes 


WESEL MANUFACTURING CO. - SCRANTON, PA. 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO 
468 Fourth Avenue 201 N. Wells Street 


MONTREAL 
637 Craig Street West 


SAN FRANCISCO 


431 Clay Street ad 
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E was called in as a witness in a 

civil suit: something to do 
about a bankruptcy. He had sold the 
defendant an item which was under 
question by the court, and the op- 
posing counsel was getting him all 
confused. After all, he was a salesman, 
not a lawyer. 

“Your honor,” said he to the 
judge, “if you will let me tell you 
just what I told the customer, this 
lawyer won’t have to ask me so 
many questions.” 

“Very well.” 

Whereupon the salesman got out 
his sample, and treated the judge 
just as he would treat a prospect. 
He gave his sales talk. He demon- 
strated. He used as much persuasion 
as he did on his other prospects. 

When he had finished, the judge 
declared: “I'll just buy one of those 
myself.” 

After the order was signed, the 
trial went on. 

That’s salesmanship! 


HE man who has as many of the 
qualities of big time salesman- 
ship as any other salesman I have 
known—Alan S. Richardson is his 
name—admitted to me the other 
day that he’d be entirely lost with- 
out his talisman. He doesn’t carry a 
rabbit’s foot or a horse chestnut, a 
four-leaf clover or a good luck charm. 
But he carries what amounts to the 
same thing. 
It is a card in his wallet. 
Shamefacedly, and only because | 
insisted upon it, he showed me the 
card. Dog-eared and I’m bound to 
say a little dingy from ten years’ 
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LLING PagADE 


(REGISTERED) 


BY CHARLES B. ROTH 





daily use, it has nevertheless inspired 
millions of dollars in sales. 

“Whenever I get into a slump,” 
explained Richardson, “I drag out 
this little card. It gives me a new 
start. It really makes me feel like a 
new man. You see, it gives me a 
chuckle and a bump. The chuckle 
cheers me up—the bump makes 
me get out and work. Which does 
the most good I don’t know. The 
combination is unbeatable.” 

And now you, of course, want to 
know what the magic is. Well, I'll 
tell you. The card is three by five 
inches in size. It is printed on one 
side only. In the upper half is a 





Charles B. Roth, author of The Selling 
Parade, which will be a regular feature of 
The Photo-Lithographer, is a nation- 
ally known trainer of successful salesmen. 
He has trained 10,183 sales people during 
the past seven years and there is scarcely 
a line of business that does not have 
salesmen who have taken his training. 


Probably one reason for Mr. Roth’s 
success in training salesmen is that behind 
his vivid presentation of sound funda- 
mentals is a solid background of actual 
selling experience. 


He taught salesmanship at a number 
of schools of high standing, and began 
organizing his own sales institutes, some- 
times reaching as many as a thousand 
sales people a week. He conducted 
special sales courses for nationally known 
firms and for five years was an account 
executive for McCann-Erickson, Inc., 
advertising agency, working on the sales 
and advertising problems of some of the 
leading firms in the United States. 


In his sales training work, Mr. Roth 
has developed a unique form of presenta- 
tion which he calls “situational selling.” 
He never propounds theories alone, but 
illustrates them with specific examples. 


In addition to being a sales trainer of 
national reputation, Mr. Roth is a 
writer of considerable note. More than 
a hundred national publications have 
published his work. He writes in a terse, 
brilliant style which is exceptional in its 
human interest and vitality. 


Every reader of The Photo-Litho- 
grapher who is at all interested in selling 
should find inspiration every month in 
The Selling Parade. 











picture of a tom cat walking a fence. 
Under it are these words: “You 
gotta make calls.” The lower half 
shows the same cat followed by five 
kittens. The copy continues: “If 
you want results.” 


HERP’S a trick even to making 

appointments. A brilliant New 
York salesman, selling to big, busy 
men, finds that the best way is to 
ask for an appointment at an odd 
hour. 


He reasons: “Most salesmen ask 
for appointments on the even and 
the half hours. To be a little different 
I ask for them at odd times—1io:10, 
II:20, 1:40. 


“These men can say that they are 
tied up at 10:30, but not one in a 
dozen has an appointment at 10:50— 
and he knows you know it. 


“Furthermore, if you make ap- 
pointments in this way, he’ll respect 
you as a respecter of his time. He’ll 
get the idea that maybe you are as 
busy as he is, and won’t unduly 
consume the time of either of you.” 


ROBABLY you'd be glad to 

know how you can make ai/ 
your customers like you, wouldn’t 
you? Well, it’s simple enough. All 
you have to do is to dike them. You 
will be interesting to people just as 
long as you take an interest in them 
and like them. As a matter of fact, 
this is the whole secret of a winning 
personality in one short paragraph. 
Read it again. 
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Photo- Oppset Camera Owzerations 


HALF-TONE NEGATIVES 


THEORY is only accepted as 

true when it “proves itself” 
during practical application in several 
different circumstances. The great 
length to which many experimenters 
have gone to evaluate and edit the 
effects of various screens distances, 
stop shapes and stop sizes on the 
negative has too often fallen by the 
wayside because the technical nature 
of the subject was too complicated 
for the average non-scholarly camera 
operator; also, because the details of 
the research were too impractical to 
be applied to routine shop procedure. 
With this view in mind, I will attempt 
to sketch several practical methods 
whereby half-tone negatives can be 
produced. 


Tue Basis or Each Metuop 


The choice of any one method or 
procedure for producing half-tone 
negatives is not based primarily upon 
rules laid down by the theorist, but 
is the result of years of practical 
experience with numerous types of 
sensitive media, various types and 
rulings of screens, different lenses 
and lens apertures, operating with 
several types of illuminants. Al- 
though there have been numerous 
variations in the methods of pro- 
ducing half-tones as the principles of 
procedure were handed from one 
operator to the next, the major por- 
tion of the knowledge which any good 
operator possesses is the fruit of 
diligent application of a few basic 
rules. Upon this foundation each 
successful operator has increased his 
ability to produce suitable negatives 
for the particular branch of the 
graphic arts in which he is employed. 
As the negative is only a means to 
an end, a sequel to the complete 
tonal transfer, its characteristics must 
meet with the demands for the truth- 
ful reproduction of the screened 
image upon the metallic press plate. 
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By THEODORE S. HILLER 


ImporTANT Factors In HALF-TONE 
NEGATIVE PRODUCTION 


Primarily the problem confronting 
the camera operator who attempts 
to make half-tones hinges upon the 
following points: 


1. Classification of the original. 

2. Proper method of focussing 
screen. 

3. Proper choice of lens aperture. 

(a) size and shape. 

4. Correct exposure to produce— 

(a) truthful tonal qualities. 

(b) proper dot formation with 
due regard for size, shape 
and opacity. 

(c) precise definition. 

5. A suitable negative for future 
operations. 


ATTRIBUTES OF GoopD ORIGINALS 


Owing to the fact that the use of a 
half-tone screen permits the repro- 
duction of any continuous toned 
original, the demands for quality 
made upon it often exceed its flexi- 
bility. It is essential to realize that 
the process of half-tone reproduction 
never improves any qualities of an 
image, but can only detract by con- 
verting the even tonal gradation 
into a patch of dots of various sizes, 
and by reducing the contrasts be- 
tween the highlights and shadows. 
A short tonal ranged photograph, 
or one in which the contrast between 
light and dark areas is very abrupt, 
will not reproduce as well as an 
original in which the transition from 
the highlight to the shadow is more 
gradual. I will discuss the value of 
good copy in a future article, en- 
titled “Copy and Its Requirements.” 


RELATION OF Various Factors To 
ExPosuRE 

It is needless to say that all of the 

originals presented for reproduction 

can be classified according to their 

reproductive possibilities. The ex- 


perience the camera operator has 
obtained while screening various orig~ 
inals is his basis for judging the im- 
mediate exposure. The classification 
of the original, however, is only one 
of the five factors which enters into 
exposure determination. The other 
four variable factors are as follows: 
2. Strength of light. 
3. Speed of the lens. 
(a) Focal length. 
(b) Aperture (effective). 

4. Reproductive size. 

5. Type of sensitive medium. 

When color originals are presented, 
the presence of a filter in the lens is 
also a determining factor. 

The introduction of the half-tone 
screen further increases the variable 
factors because, as I have pointed 
out in my previous article: (1) 
Every screen has a definite focal 
length; (2) A speed ratio can be as- 
signed to each screen; (3) Screen 
distance alters the exposure to a 
slight degree. 


MeEtTHoDs oF DETERMINING SCREEN 
DISTANCE 


The increased demand for speed 
in the production of half-tone neg- 
atives has fostered the improvement 
and manufacture of several mechani- 
cal attachments to coordinate in a 
balanced ratio all of the optical 
factors concerned in the production 
of half-tone negatives. However, the 
average offset camera lacks these 
mechanical devices, thereby placing 
the responsibility of the choice of the 
lens aperture and screen separation 
strictly upon the operator. 

The manner in which the focussing 
of the screen is accomplished de- 
pends upon the several methods 
employed in the production of half- 
tone negatives. These methods can 
be enumerated at: 

1. Set screen distance and a vari- 
ation of stop sizes at various repro- 
ductive sizes. 
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2. One given set of stop sizes and 
a screen separation to balance the 
of lens aperture to 
screen 


optical ratio 
camera extension, and the 
aperture to the screen distance. 


3. Adjusted separation and stop 
sizes. 


The above methods can be altered 
somewhat by changing the general 
procedure during exposure, i.e., by 
employing either one stop, two stops, 
or three stops. The exposure time 
which the operator deems sufficient 
is based on the type of original 
presented for screening. Flashing, an 
auxiliary operation, often is included 
when the tonal gradation of the copy 
is too abrupt. 


Since the definition of the half-tone 
negative is determined by the char- 
acter of the dot, and since the screen 
apertures of different screen rulings 
have definite focal lengths, it is 
certain that the screen must be 
placed at a definite distance from the 
sensitive surface. Theoretically, this 
is done to converge the rays of light 
into light cones which come to a 
focus in the form of round dots on 
the sensitive medium. 


The optical factors are further 
balanced by providing a set of lens 
stops which bear a definite ratio to 
the camera extension as the screen 
aperture bears to its distance from the 
negative medium. These ratios vary 
from 1:64, in which the screen 
distance is 64 times the screen aper- 
ture, through 1: 45 and 1 : go. The 
use of this ratio can be made to cal- 
culate the exact separation for any 
screen. Several of the screen distances 
for the screens used by the photo- 
lithographer are shown here with the 
1 : 64 ratio. 


Screens in line per inch Screen distance 


100 20/64 
110 17/64 
120 16/64 
133 12/64 
150 10/64 


The figures in the table represent 
the calculated distance from the 
screen rulings to the sensitive surface. 


As the scales on the side of the 
camera, adjacent to the screen dis- 
tance pointer, are seldom adjusted 
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with precision, a more accurate 
method of adjusting separations is 
to insert a small ‘“‘feeler wedge” 
gauge between the ground glass on 
the camera bridge and the cover 
glass of the screen. The thickness of 
the cover glass (average thickness 
3/32th inch) is subtracted from the 
table of calculated screen separations. 
Because the refractive index of light 
of the cover glass is 1/3 that of air, 
1/16th inch is subtracted to correct 
the table. 

The procedure of focussing the 
half-tone screen to secure proper sep- 
aration has resulted in the formation 
of several systems. The simplest of 
these is one published by Stephen 
H. Horgan. He advised the use of a 
piece of ground glass with a trans- 
parent square in the center, placed 
on the plate bridge of the camera. 
A small magnifying glass placed 
against the glass is used to watch 
the dot formation as the screen is 
moved slowly towards the ground 
glass. When a thin connection be- 
tween the corners of the dots is seen, 
the correct separation exists. The 
usual lens stop to use during the 


Good half-tone negatives ARE im- 
portant. They increase immeasur- = 


a complete and effective story... 
What author, for instance, 1s so 
gifted that he could improve on this 
photograph (which has been re- 
produced so faithfully only 
because of the half-tone 

negative) in suggest- 

ing the delights of 

Springtime? 


ably the opportunities for telling Lg f- Or Ps 
. i” . , ; 
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focussing operation is the middle- 
tone or F/32, after which the “pick 
up” exposures are applied. These 
exposures include the use of two or 
three stops during the general ex- 
posure. 


The theory of the two stop system 
is that the large stop “highlight” 
registers the greatest amount of 
light reflected, while the small stop 
photographs the middletones and 
medium shadows. 


The principles of the three stop 
method is that the highlight stop, 
usually F/22, collects the light from 
the brightest regions of the original, 
while the middletone, F/32, photo- 
graphs the grays, and the F/43 
builds up the dot formation and 
consequent detail in the medium 
shadows. 


The one stop method might also 
deserve application, providing the 
original possessed gradual tonal vari- 
ations. A larger stop is used, how- 
ever, in order to decrease the ex- 
posure. The additional “flash” ex- 
posure is also applied to form dots 
in the deep shadows. 
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Cheer up your halftone dots 


WITH 


PURE-WHITE FRAOPAQUE 








SAY FRAY-O-PAKE FOR CONTRAST’S SAKE 


Brilliant, contrasty illustrations and sharp, clear type 
derive their sparkle, their life, primarily from good lith- 
ographic plates. But good plates alone are not enough. 
Paper is part of the picture. Paper can kill the contrast 
and deaden the job. Or paper can heighten the contrast 
and improve the printed sheet. 

Shining through each tiny halftone dot, Fraopaque’s 
extra whiteness peps up any illustration. It sharpens 
the contrast between type and paper. It improves the 
appearance and legibility of the text. 

Try this test yourself . . . run a few sheets of 


Fraopaque on your present job. Compare the illus- 
trations. Examine the type. Ask yourself these ques- 
tions: Which will my customer prefer? Which will 
produce more future business for me? Which will 
increase my reputation for high quality presswork? 

Then remember, it costs little or nothing extra to 
improve your type and illustrations with snow white 
Fraopaque. 

Write your nearest Fraser office (New York or 
Chicago) for a sample portfolio of Fraopaque and 
the names of your local distributors. 





FRASER 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


INDUSTRIES, 


111 WEST WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


INCORPORATED 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN THE INK INDUSTRY 


By ROBERT J. BUTLER 


Chemist, General Ink Corporation, New York 


Address delivered before New York 
Photo-Lithographers’ Association, at 
the February meeting, Newark, N. J. 


E speak of new developments in 

the ink industry but before an 
accurate comparison may be drawn 
between the old and the new, it would 
be well to deal briefly with the funda- 
mentals of ink construction. 

Generally speaking, an ink consists 
primarily of vehicle, pigment and 
dryer. The vehicle or varnish is the 
carrying medium for the coloring 
matter or pigment and as efficiently 
as the vehicle performs, the printed 
matter suffers or is enhanced. 

The dryer is the agent, known in 
the laboratory as the catylist, which 
introduces oxygen into the film and 
transforms it 


eventually from a 
liquid into a solid state. 

The vehicle generally used is lin- 
seed oil which is converted into a 
lithographic varnish by a _ heating 
process. The degree of heat and 
length of the heating process is varied 
to produce different viscosities of 
varnish. 

The pigments are salts of metals 
such as, for instance, lead chromate, 
iron blue, vermilion (sulphide of 
mercury), etc. Other materials used 
are derivatives of coal tar dyes such 
as Victoria Blue, Madder Lake, 
Yellow Lake, etc. 

The usual types of dryers are salts 
of the metals cobalt, lead and man- 
ganese. 

The research chemist devoting him- 
self to vehicles took nature’s own 
products, modified them with vari- 
ous synthetic materials and devel- 
oped a product which surpasses the 
original in hardness, degree of gloss, 
faster drying and better resistance 
to the elements. Vehicles were also 
developed possessing better wetting 
qualities than lithographic varnish, 
far superior in drying and through 
their use, it is possible to meet con- 
ditions that previously were con- 
sidered to be an impossibility. The 
fondest hopes, in some cases, were ex- 
ceeded in respect to fast drying and 


scuffing resistance. 
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Pigment manufacturers did not 
lag behind in this procession and their 
progress is marked in the develop- 
ment of colors possessing greater 
light resistance, improved strength 
and finer particle size. This latter 
quality was one of their outstanding 
achievements. The greatest and most 
recent development was the dis- 
covery of Phthalocynine Blue (Mon- 
astral) and although this occurred in 
1927, it did not find its way to general 
use by the ink manufacturer until 
1934. Seven long years of experi- 
mental work were required to bring 
it to an acceptable point for the 
formulation of ink. 

Dryers received, and still are re- 
ceiving, the same intensive study and 
today the use of the new develop- 
ments makes it possible to increase 
hardness to a greater degree without 
at the same time causing excessive 
drying on the press. Although ex- 
periments are still under observation, 
it is highly possible that these im- 
proved types may relieve, if not en- 
tirely eliminate, drying loss which 
now occurs in certain types as ink 
ages. 

It is true that the major portion of 
inks used today are of lithographic 
varnish construction but the fast, 
hard drying, non-skinning inks are 
the products of the new synthetic 
vehicles and dryers which have made 
it possible to improve considerably 
on working properties, drying time 
and resistance to scratching and mar- 
ring. They have also been of great 
value in gloss inks and overprint 
varnishes. 

Another comparatively recent de- 
velopment are gloss inks which when 
used in conjunction with suitable 
stocks produce very beautiful effects. 

The development of synthetics 
has also made it possible to greatly 
improve overprint varnishes 
which until recently were a source of 
grief to the average printer or lithog- 
rapher. Today thousands of sheets 
are press varnished with little or no 
difficulty when handled properly. 

The tin printing ink field has also 


upon 





shown remarkable progress for, by 
the use of synthetics, it has been 
possible to materially reduce both 
the baking time and temperature. 
Sheets are now delivered from the 
oven with an exceptionally hard 
film and may be stacked immediately 
instead of the former method of 
placing them on edge. The baked 
sheets are extremely hard and the 
ink is so firmly affixed to the tin that 
it seemingly is a part of it. 

The progress of the industry dur- 
ing recent years could be discussed at 
great length but time and the knowl- 
edge of one individual is insufficient 
to more than generalize. What the 
future holds, we do not know, but 
judging by the achievements of the 
past decade, the developments to 
come are perhaps beyond the con- 
ception of all gathered here tonight. 


Craftsmen Appoint Brower 





Announcement has just been made 
of the appointment of Orlo F. 
Brower of The Northwest Paper 
Company, Cloquet, Minnesota, as 
Supervisor, Department of Paper of 
the International Association of 
Printing House Craftsmen. 

In his capacity as Supervisor, Mr. 
Brower’s long and intimate acquaint- 
ance with papermaking and paper 
problems will enable him to render 
invaluable assistance to the entire 
membership of the Association. 
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| Hackle, or Pink 
Lady—Royal Coachman or what have you. Whichever 
you favor, fishing flies for the expert are the same as for 
the dub. And when you come right down to it, isn’t the 
difference between the expert and the dub just the 
difference in knowing how? The best tackle won't catch 


fish; it'll help, if you use it to its fullest advantage. 


Preparing an effective catalog or display book is much 
the same thing. Everybody knows you've got to use bait, 
but if it’s not alluring—if it won't catch and hold your 
customer's attention, then your catalog’s not getting its 
share of the bites. If it doesn’t impel the reader or user to 


THIS MAGAZINE IS WIRE-O BOUND . . . WIRE-O SELLS . . . CALL IN YOUR WIRE-O SALESMEN. 
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When Good Fellows Get Together! 
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choose your catalog and buy your product displayed or 
listed in it, then you're missing the big fellows who are 
waiting there to be caught. 


If you want the ultimate in resu/ts from your price list, 
display book or catalog, share a profitable hour with your 
nearest Wire-O Binding Licensee. He is trained to help you 
visualize your merchandising ideas in terms of profitable in- 
vestments in sales-display volumes. Write or phone today to 
your Wire-O Binding Licensee. He will show you how you 
can sell your product better, before he will sell you Wire-O. 

Published in the interests of its licensees by 


TRUSSELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK 
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CORRECTING ERRORS IN OPERATION PROCEDURES 


By WILLIAM C. HUEBNER 
Huebner Laboratories, New York 


HE following address was de- 

livered by Mr. Huebner before 
the New York Photo-Lithographers 
Association at its February meeting, 
held in Newark, N. J. 





I am glad to have this opportunity 
to talk to you about progress in offset 
plate making. I would prefer not to 
discuss machines or equipment, but 
confine my remarks to operation 
procedure followed by most of the 
photo-lithographers, and to point 
out some errors committed more or 
less in all shops. These errors can, 
and should be avoided, because errors 
cost money. Corrections and make- 
overs take time and eat into the 
profits which can be made in photo- 
lithographic reproduction work. 


Cueckinc Density or Dry PLATE 
NEGATIVES AND PosITIVES 


One of the common faults in neg- 
ative and plate making is neglecting 





VEW ERA 
Web Ofiset 
PRESSES 


NUMBERING 
PUNCHING 
PERFORATING 
SLITTING 
REWINDING 
FOLDING 


USUAL PRESSES FOR UNUSUAL JOBS! 


to check the density of dry plate 
negatives or positives before they are 
printed down on metal. For example, 
the other day we had a press sheet 
sent to the laboratory that was pro- 
duced on the Pacific Coast, using a 
well known deep etch process. Two or 
three press plates had been made be- 
fore the sheet sent to me was obtained. 
It was claimed that all the operations 
were followed with the same care and 
exactness as other plates which had 
been successful, but the offset press- 
man claimed the plate was not made 
properly, and the plate maker claimed 
the offset pressman had spoiled the 
plate. 

Inspection of the press sheet 
showed a crummy appearance of the 
dots, also very faint but easily de- 
tected streaks left from the gum 
sponge, or made when the gum was 
rubbed down which showed that the 
pressman probably tried to rub up 


i, are some of the 
specialized multi-process 


operations that can be 
performed on New Era 
Web Presses. 








THE NEW ERA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


375 Eleventh Avenue, Paterson, N. J. 
Exclusive Selling Agents: JOHN GRIFFITHS CoO.., INC.., 
56 THE 


145 Nassau Street, New York 


the plate to get the work areas to 
take ink. Some of the dots appeared 
quite healthy—others were blind or 
gray. Clearly, here was another ex- 
ample of plate failure by the deep 
etch process and one way to avoid 
costly make-overs as indicated in the 
letter from the West Coast is to 
check the positive for density by 
holding it up to an arc light and if 
you can see your fingers through the 
so-called solid areas of the positive, 
you will know that the positive lacks 
density sufficient to hold back light 
action in the work areas when the 
exposure is being made. A plate that 
will look perfectly satisfactory to the 
eye may be just on the edge of per- 
mitting light to reach the sensitized 
plate where it is supposed to be 
blocked completely. 


When a positive of this sort is 
used, a slight light action will leave 
a light hardened film in the dot or 
work areas and the plate may look 
all right after development and may 
take ink in sufficient quantity to 
appear like a healthy print. When 
such a plate is put on the press, it 
frequently happens that when the 
ink is washed out and asphaltum 
applied, the asphaltum coating does 
not adhere to the plate because the 
foundation has a partial light action. 


If a lacquer is used in making the 
deep etch plate, the lacquer likewise 
will not have the hold on the metal 
plate when the partially light hard- 
ened film remains on the plate work 
areas. This interferes with correct 
deep etching, and while the lacquer 
may fill the etched portion, it will 
not have the firm hold it should have 
when a plate is sharply exposed and 
cleanly developed. 


This shortcoming exists in all deep 
etch processes because a variation in 
quality of the positive, or in the 
thoroughness in which the plate is 
developed, the subsequent treatment 
with lacquer, or ink will lack proper 
adhesion to the plate. Hence a faulty 
press plate will always be the result. 
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I have frequently pointed out that 
the industry still lacks a fool-proof 
plate because we are depending on 
materials having adhesive quality 
rather than the fundamental require- 
ment of a good offset plate, viz., 
where the greasy image has a firm 


hold or bond with the metal itself. 


Ox1pIzED PLATES 


You all have experienced or know 
about a common occurrence on offset 
press plates, known as an oxidized 
plate, that is, a plate that apparently 
was good when the run started and 
later developed minute black spots 
in various parts of the plate. These 
spots have a tenacious hold on the 
plate far greater than the work itself, 
and will resist cleaning and etching 
far more than the work areas. The 
reason for this tenacious hold is that 
oxidation has taken place when water 
and gum and greasy ink have been 
permitted to dry slowly. The result 
of this oxidizing action is that the 
grease combines with the metal in 
somewhat the same manner as rust 
is formed on iron. 

All that can be done at the present 
time is to observe thorough cleanliness 
in the utensils and keep the solutions 
mixed properly; also see to it that 
the positive, or the negative for that 
matter, if albumen is used, is of 
sufficient density and transparency 
to produce a clean sharp print 
on the metal plate. 

In the near future, it will be pos- 
sible to make a press plate without 
the use of lacquers or other so-called 
adhesives which are not completely 
ink receptive. 

It is possible to produce an oxi- 
dized image plate which will: always 
respond to ordinary treatment in 
the press and print as it is expected 
to print when handled with standard 
procedure on the offset press. 


GELATINE PRINTING 


I will pass around some samples of 
gelatine printing recently done on the 
offset press running at speeds of 
3,000 to 3,600 per hour. These plates 
were coated with gelatine on a 
Vertical Coating Machine and show 
what can be done by direct exposures 
of continuous tone negatives on bi- 
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AQUATEX 


e The New Improved Seamless 
Tubing for Lithographic and 
Offset Dampening Rollers 





pulls on like a stocking 


(Shipped inside out for utmost cleanliness) 


— fits like a glove 


(to assure an even distribution of water) 


AQUATEX, perfected in 1937, already has 


been adopted as standard in many plants all over 
the world because they have found that it 


1. Gives uniform water distri- 3. Throws no fuzz or lint; 
bution; 
4. Stays in position; will not 
2. Has uniform thickness; will — 
not vary in strength under 5. May be washed on or off the 
different working conditions; roller. 


“Just Another Way to Make Things Easier” 


You can get information and samples from any of the following: 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Sam'‘l Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co. Chicago, Illinois, And All Branches 
California Ink Company San Francisco, Calif, And All Branches 
E. Roy Dudley Newark, New Jersey 
The Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co. Chicago, Illinois, New York, And All Branches 
McKinley Litho Supply Company, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Gustavo E. Mustelier Havana, Cuba, and Puerto Rico 
National Roller Co. New York City 
Printing Press Parts & Supplies, Inc., Boston, Mass. 

(Owned and operated by Wild & Stevens, Inc., Boston, Mass.) 
Wortman Roller Company Cincinnati, Ohio 

















SOLE MANUFACTURING AGENTS 


@ =| GODFREY 


211-217 N. Camac Street - Philadelphia, Penna. 
WILLIAM P. SQUIBB, President 
Roller makers for 73 years. Lithographic — composition — newspaper — varnish 
— lacquering — every kind of good roller required for good printing and 
lithographing. 

































chromated gelatine. The plates, if 
properly handled will run from 8000 
to 12,000 impressions and, for longer 
runs, additional plates can be made 
within a reasonably short time. 

The quality that is obtained from 
gelatine printing properly handled 
is particularly useful for fine book 
illustrations, and for catalogs, as 
well as for short run display work, 
indicated by these samples. 

I am going to invite your members 
to visit the Laboratories and see a 
demonstration of gelatine coating 
and printing, and perhaps your 
officers can arrange for the use of an 
offset press so the plate can be 
printed. If this cannot be done in one 
evening then set aside one evening 
for plate making and the other for 
printing. 

I will be glad to furnish any mem- 
ber with the practical working for- 
mula for making gelatine plates with- 
out charge for the formula. 

The reason I am showing you 
samples of gelatine printing done on 
the offset press is that photo-offset 
printers have a distinct advantage in 


EYE’CATCHERS 


























having a flexible process by which 
various kinds of work can be done to 
meet requirements. This advantage 
is not possessed by other methods of 
printing and if the gelatine process 
is mastered by close observations, 
orders can be had and executed 
efficiently at prices that will make it 
well worth your while. 


Calendar Contributes to 
Tercentenary 


The City Printing Co., New Haven, 
Conn., made a fine contribution to 
the celebration of New MHaven’s 
300th Anniversary by publishing a 
large wall calendar, beautifully litho- 
graphed in five colors. It is illus- 
trated with a composite picture of 
New Haven today. The varied archi- 
tecture of each building, backed by 
East Rock (a beautiful natural phe- 
nomenon), produces a symphony of 
color. Every building and color 
stroke is sketched from life. A num- 
ber of typical New Haven buildings, 
including some of Yale University, 
are included in the composite. 


EYE’CATCHERS 


Put LIFE 
IN YOUR JOBS! 


VERY month . . . 100 new, 
‘ smartly merchandised, 
photographic eye catchers to 
give point and potency to 
promotions ...all situations 
. all kinds of business .. . 
all sizes... ONE PRICE. 


Posed by New York's top 
models. . . shot in leading 
studio. Inspirational, clever 
and practical .. . great for 
idea men. A vast library of 
forceful subjects to meet 
every advertising need... 
RIGHT IN YOUR OWN 

OFFICE .. . at $5 a month. 
Glossy prints that will make 
your jobs sing. Write for 


free Promotion Proofs 104. 


PHOTOMATS 
10 E. 38th St., N. Y. 
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New Webendorfer Catalog 
Is Model of Completeness 


A refreshing example of complete- 
ness in a catalog, presented attrac- 
tively and without the monotony of 
heavy text pages, is the new catalog 
of Webendorfer-Wills Company, Inc., 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

The new catalog, entitled ‘Offset 
Simplified—with Equipment Simpli- 
fied,” contains in its cleverly arranged 
twenty pages and cover, page size 
814 x11, not only complete illustrated 
descriptions of the Webendorfer 
presses, but also a short history of 
Webendorfer progress through a quar- 
ter century; a very clear illustrated 
description of “The Simplified Meth- 
od of Making Offset Press Plates’; 
specimens; a_ section devoted to 
offset for the printing of newspapers 
and periodicals; testimonial letters; 
a comprehensive questions and an- 
swers section; and a summary of the 
direct financial advantages of offset 
in printing. 


Mid-States Co. Helps 
Lithographer Sell More 
Gummed Paper 


Mid-States Gummed Paper Co., 
Chicago, have published a number 
of promotional pieces, planned to 
help the lithographer and _letter- 
press printer in the selling of gummed 
paper. One piece contains a practical 
guide to proper gummings for differ- 
ent surfaces. All of the series are 
highly informative. 

Buckley-Dement Company, Chi- 
cago, did the lithographing of one 
unusually attractive two-color poster 
stamp sheet that is used as an insert 
in one of the Mid-States pieces. The 
lithographing was done after the 
sheets were gummed. 

Mid-States stress the flat laying 
quality found in their large line of 
gummed papers. 


A number of specimens of letter- 
heads printed by offset in a variety 
of colors are contained in a portfolio 
being distributed by Nation Wide 
Papers, Inc., of Chicago. 
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Automatic control of moisture con- 
tent “all the way through” makes 
certain the high quality for which 
Adena Offset is famous. 


TUB SIZED Control all the while Adena 
is being made . . . on the 
LIES FLAT paper machine . . . through 


WILL NOT CURL the entire process of sheet- 
ing, sorting and packing. 





ADENA IS READY 
TO RUN 


No more time wasted .. . no more 
bother, worry and experimentation 
when you use Adena Offset. Dual 
Control lets you put Adena Offset 
on the press right from the case or 
skid. 


PRICED 
FOR ae 
QUANTITY Shipping via 


RUNS! shea Yeior 


Makers of Quality Offset, Lithograph and Book Papers - 


ILLICOTHE 


© PAPER COMPANY 


Executive Offices and Mills: CHILLICOTHE, O. 





Eastern Office: Pacific Coast Office: 
New York, N. Y. Sales Offices: Les Angeles, Calif. 
41 Park Row 1003 N. Main St. 














CHILLICDOTHE—a buy-word for high qrade paper's 











The Douthitt 
Diaphragm Control 


The original scientific method 
of halftone negative making 


Correctly balances all optical factors in 
negative making, thereby assuring correct 
and uniform negatives. 


The negative is the basis of pictorial lith- 
ography, and with the Douthitt Diaphragm 
Control attached to the lens and camera, 
the operator can produce uniform negatives 
with accuracy at all times, eliminating all 
guess work. 


The diaphragm control has now been in 
use for fifteen years in all branches of the 
graphic arts industry where the halftone 
negative is used. 


Will be installed on approval for 
any reliable company. 


WRITE US FOR PRICE AND FULL PARTICULARS 


THE DOUTHITT CORPORATION 


650 West Baltimore Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
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Like hundreds of 


others, you will say 
“They're OK” when 








Okay OPAQUE 


quicker... Smooth flowing for the rapid 
brush sweep; dense opacity; quick drying; 


Chay DEVELOPING INK 


Means dependable press plates in shorter 
time. Easily applied to any metal; clear, 

sharp, and acid resistant image; stands up 
for long life on press; releases easily, un- 
der high humidity from bare grain. 


Chay CELLULOSE OPAQUE 


For Masking. An opaqve that really opaques. 


Okay WET PROCESS PLATE 


Oil Base. Designed expressly for wet 
process . . . Many lithographers say “It's 
perfect”’. 


One trial of our ‘Art’ Photo Lithographic 
Black will convince you of its density, 
gloss, and non-offsetting qualities. 


Send for prices and samples to 


FRANCIS G. OKIE CO. 


247 S. Third Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
or their Agents. Also manufacturers of 
High Grade Photo Offset Inks, Fine Print- 
ing Inks, Compounds, etc. 











A REASON WHY 


every one who sells to 
lithographers should 
advertise in The Photo- 


Lithographer. 


It is thoroughly read both 
by the men who buy — in 
the office, and by the men 
who have important influ- 
ence in the matter of what 
should be hought — in the 
shop. They appreciate its 
instructive and educational 


editorial content covering all 


phases of photo-lithography. 

















Photo-Lithographed Brochure Helps 
Toledo Celebrate Its Centennial 


NE of the most beautiful and 
impressive pieces of promo- 
tional material ever produced by 
photo-lithography or any other proc- 
a 64-page 
and cover brochure published by 
The Toledo (Ohio) Centennial Com- 
mission to help commemorate the 
one hundredth anniversary of the 
incorporation of the city of Toledo. 

Not only was the conception of 
the book and its expert development 
very obviously in the hands of 
masters in the art of copy-writing and 
layout, but its mechanical production 
is a glowing testimonial to the skill 
of The Ohio Lithographing Company, 
of Toledo. 

The brochure contains 170 photo- 
graphs, and each one really helps to 
tell the story of Toledo, both histori- 
cally and as it is today. The excel- 
lence of the photographs, both as 
interesting composition and as good 
copy, is the more remarkable when 
it is considered that most of them 
were taken by amateurs, members 
of The Toledo Camera Club, 
in most instances miniature cameras, 
which called for many time enlarge- 
ments. No retouching was done. 

The 8% x 11 front cover is im- 
pressive because of what it doesn’t 
contain! The title, ‘This Is Toledo,” 
done in lettering almost three inches 
high and lithographed in black, con- 
stitutes all of the copy. No illustra- 
tions, no ornaments, to detract from 
a title that contains in itself all the 
elements of interest necessary to hold 
the attention. A masterpiece of re- 
straint! 

A panoramic view of Toledo bleeds 
off the inside front and back cover, 
and every photograph in the 64 
inside pages is a bleed-off, but clever 
layout has prevented any impression 
of heaviness in appearance. 

“This Is Toledo” is noteworthy 
in another way—it has achieved dis- 
tinction as an outstanding piece of 
promotional material, probably one 
of the best ever produced to promote 
the interests of a city, without the 


ess is “This Is Toledo,” 


using 


expenditure of a penny for art work 
and retouching of photographs. 
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The first edition of the brochure 
was 3,000 copies, and it was far 
oversubscribed by citizens of Toledo 
at $1.00 a copy. Another run is now 
being made by The Ohio Litho- 
graphing Company. 

Any lithographer interested in 
having in his possession a_ show- 
piece that so brilliantly demonstrates 
the results that can be obtained 
through the expert application of 
photo-lithography, with all partici- 
pants working together, should find 
it well worthwhile to secure a copy 
of this beautiful brochure. It may 
help him to sell a similar brochure— 
similar in quality, not necessarily 
in size—to the Chamber of Com- 
merce or some other civic organiza- 
tion in his own city. 


A New Color Guide for 
Metal Decorators 


The beautiful effects that can be 
obtained by Jithographing colors on 
tin are illustrated in a new “Color 
Guide for Metal Decorators,” just 
published by the International Print- 
ing Ink Corporation. 

Among the features of this book is 
a 20 color hue circuit, printed 
metal plates. All the colors are ob- 
tained by using standard metal-dec- 
orating inks (IPI Lithox) either 
alone or in simple combinations. 

By utilizing certain rules of color, 
harmonious combinations may _ be 
selected from this circuit. 
information on color usage and color 
harmony is included in the book. 

Also included are three sets of 22 
metal plates, lithographed in various 
colors. 

The book is designed to emphasize 
the unusual qualities of the new 
Lithox inks for metal decorating, 
which, according to the manufac- 
turers, dry very rapidly. 

The cover of the “Color Guide” 
is done in twelve colors which re- 
quired six printings. The illustration 
achieves an effect which compares 
favorably with the best type of 
lithographing on paper. 


General 

















SAM'L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LITHO-OFFSET ROLLERS 


MADE AS ORDERED OF 
VULCANIZED OIL or LITHO-PRINT 


ORDER THROUGH THE FACTORIES BELOW: 


ATLANTA DES MOINES INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS 
CHICAGO DETROIT KALAMAZOO PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND DALLAS KANSAS CITY SPRINGFIELD, 0. 
NASHVILLE HOUSTON ST. LOUIS OKLAHOMA CITY 


Pacific Coast Representatives: 
CALIFORNIA INK COMPANY, INC. 


SAM FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, PORTLAND, SEATTLE, SALT LAKE CITY 




















A String on Your Finger 


won't be necessary if you act now to get a copy of The Photo- 
Lithographer’s Manual, one of the most comprehensive and 
complete compendiums of up-to-the-minute, authoritative in- 
formation on photo-lithography ever published. 


Now you can have at your fingertips data concerning 
every phase of photo-lithography. 

No matter what you are interested in . . . selling, 
production, or management .. . it is exhaustively 
covered by text and illustration in the 
Manual's 337 lithographed pages, at- 
tractively and durably bound in 
cloth on heavy board. 
Here is a wealth of tested, 
workable ideas pre- 
sented by practical 
experts who have 
been successful, both 
commercially and 
technically, in photo- 








lithography. 
ALL FOR $4.00 . 
DON'T DELAY , v 
Oo, , 
ORDER NOW ... TODAY! aN - oo ew sy 
9 
eo oo®™ os 
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A Story That Must Be 
Told 


ECAUSE today 

tween management and em- 
ployees are more delicate in some 
respects than ever before, with photo- 
lithographic plants not an exception, 
the following article reprinted from 
The Pick-Up, the very interesting 
house magazine of United Parcel 
Service, may provide food to nourish 
more thoughtful consideration of 
each other both by management and 
employees. 


LITHOGRAPH 
wl O 


relations be- 






Incidentally, the photo-lithogra- 
pher who has his eyes open for new 
opportunities to do creative selling 
may find in this little article a sug- 
gestion as to where he might get an 
order for a booklet similar to the one 
published by Armstrong Cork Co.! 

“A STORY THAT MUST BE 
TOLD—Ict is difficult for the average 
man not trained in business to dis- 
tinguish closely between gross and 
net profits, a fact that explains much 
of the unfair criticism of business 
policies. Steps must be taken to 
correct this condition. Workers in 


Vv 


Ons reason why we have grown 
to be the largest plate graining plant in the 
world is that every plate, no matter how 
small, must be exactly right before it leaves 


our plant 


. . . and it must leave “on time” or sooner 


than promised. 


Zinc and Aluminum 
Plates 


UNGRAINED 


© GRAINED 


REGRAINED 


We specialize in small plates; including plates 


for the Multilith. 


Service plus Quality 
You get this important combination when 
you send your plates to us. 


LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE GRAINING CO. 


of America, Ine. 


41-43 Box Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EVergreen 9-4260-4261 











industry are entitled to a better 
understanding of these things, and 
it is up to employers to furnish in- 
formation that will give them that 
understanding. 

“The Armstrong Cork Company 
recently issued to all of its people, 
‘from President right down the line,’ 
a twenty-eight page booklet asking 
for an expression of opinion on com- 
pany policies. ‘Is the company doing 
everything it can to help us get what 
we want from our jobs?’ was asked. 
The following seven things that 
people want from their jobs were 
listed: ‘Security of job and income’; 
‘a fair wage for work performed’; 
‘safe, orderly work places’; ‘pride in 
the policies, products and progress 
of your company’; ‘reasonable work- 
ing hours affording enough time for 
relaxation’; ‘knowledge of what your 
company is doing and an opportunity 
to express your opinion freely’; ‘an 
opportunity for you to be prepared 
in case of sickness, accident, dis- 
ability, or death,’ and ‘to provide an 
income for your declining years.’ 


“Then followed a review of each 
point, with space in which to regis- 
ter an opinion as to how well the 
company ‘measured up.’ 

“In addition there were two blank 
pages in which the employees were 
invited to ‘shoot the works,’ an- 
other page for classifying the worker 
—male or female, hourly or salaried, 
length of service, etc.,—and finally 
an inspiring résumé of the company’s 
growth and prospects for future prog- 
ress. Employees were not asked to 
reveal their names. 

“Employees seldom realize the 
narrow margin on which practically 
all businesses are operated. They hear 
about gross receipts, which to them 
seem large, but they do not make 
proper allowances for the amounts 
paid out in wages, materials, supplies, 
depreciation, taxes, and overhead 
expenses. - They don’t understand 
how capital and income are used, 
and how wage increases are often 
possible only through increased ef- 
ficiency rather than through higher 
prices for the goods or service sold. 
Business must give its working people 
a better understanding of these 
things.” 
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Nothing halfway 



















CENTRALLY LOCATED 


DISTRIBUTING POINTS 
NEW YORK 
Everything we have ever said CLEVELAND 


about Eclipse simply boils CHICAGO 
down to this: CAMBRIDGE 


(MASS.) 














Use 
ECLIPSE COMPLETE STOCKS OF 


DEEP-SET 
» 
BLACK 7 
and you will get the most out 
of your deep-etch plates. The 
reason? Because Eclipse is 


made especially for deep- 
etch plates. 


And, whether or not the plates ? a OTO G R A Pu j C 
are deep-etch, Eclipse gives 


sparkle, utmost opacity, prints 
clean, flows smoothly, covers AND 
evenly, never picks. 


What more could you expect PL ATE M A KI N G 
of an ink? 
Eclipse is only one of the e 


raven Canes Sen SEE OUR LISTINGS IN THE 
letterpress inks made by 
WHERE-TO-BUY-IT SECTION OF THIS ISSUE 


us, both in black and colors. 














GAETJENS, BERGER (ae 


2432 LAKESIDE AVE. 1076 W. DIVISION ST. 


& WIRTH, INC. 


Gair Building, 35 York Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. CLEVELAND, OHIO CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


538 South Clark Street, Chicago, I11. 253-261 RUSSELL ST. 111 BINNEY STREET 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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HERE do my 

duties begin and 
how far do I go? The 
December issue of The 
Photo-Lithographer 
carried a letter em- 
bodying this question 
on a certain phase of 


How about the other 





presswork. 
branches? Is it a line photographer’s 
work to shoot half-tones? Should he 


also know how to make plates? 
Should the stripper be a _photo- 
grapher? To some, because of the 
type of work they have been en- 
gaged in, there is no need for a dis- 
cussion on this matter. Yet to 
others, bringing this into the light 
will aid immensely. 

Can you stand a bit of review of 
the history of lithography? Person- 
ally, history always bored me to 
tears, so there is no intent of getting 
revenge by foisting too much of it 
upon the unsuspecting reader. 


But in tackling a subject as heavy 
as this distribution of work between 
the various departments of the in- 
dustry as constituted today, it is 
necessary to review briefly the litho- 
graphy of yesterday. Five main 
branches were formerly alone in the 
industry. The stone-grinder, artist- 
engraver, transferrer, feeder, and 
pressman satisfied the most com- 
pletely equipped plant not so long 
ago. The copy was sketched by the 
artist on instructions from the cus- 
tomer, then engraved or drawn upon 
a stone prepared for the artist-engrav- 
er by the stone-grinder. The trans- 
ferrer then pulled impressions from 
the engraving or drawing and grouped 
a number of these subjects upon an- 
other stone prepared by the stone- 
grinder. This stone was then put 
into the flat-bed press and the job 
was run from it by the feeder and 


pressman. 
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WHEN IS A PHOTOGRAPHER A STRIPPER ?— 
OR A PLATE-MAKER?—OR AN ARTIST? 


By ADAM HENRI REISER 


Photo-Lithographic 
Divisions 

Compare that with the photo- 
lithography of today. What is the 
composition of the _ well-equipped 
photo-lithographic plant of today? 
There’s a poser. As the saying goes, 
“You've got something there.” For 
the photo-lithography of today has 
more than one bent. The field may 
be divided into three main divisions. 


1. Black and white photo-litho- 
graphy with its Fordized pro- 
duction. 

2. Pseudo color work, with its 
trick photo-lithography employ- 
ing double exposures, multiple 
surprints, and air-brush opaque- 
ing. 

3. Real color work where the 
process color photo-lithography 
with its utilization of Koda- 
chrome, photographic color ex- 
traction, and color correction is 
the vogue. 


Then it becomes necessary to again 
subdivide these classifications into: 


(a) small shops and 
(b) large shops 


But why go to all that trouble 
when, basically, photo-lithography 
and the offset principle underlies the 
entire group? To the uninitiated it 
all seems like blowing up a simple 
article into a spread over a few issues. 
To those familiar with the picture of 
this fast-growing industry, its mush- 
rooming and gangling structure, the 
need for clarification is all too evident. 
And in that process of clarification it 
becomes extremely necessary to pull 
apart and tab the parts. For what 
applies to one group does not neces- 
sarily apply to all. We shall see that 
all too clearly as we go along. Let’s 
examine the first division and see 
the set-up. 


THE 


Mass Production 


A visit to the mod- 
ern black and white 
photo-litho house 
confronts one with an 
intricate, internal or- 
ganization. This consists of— 
copy-writers by the score who type 
copy all day; 

retouchers of photographs; 

order-writers who measure, scale, and 
plan the production of the pieces 
of work; 

assistant photographers who group 
copies, put them up on the 
board, set the dials for focus and 
exposure time; 

photographers inside the darkroom 
who position the film, paper or 
glass photographic material, then 
expose and remove the result 
from the camera back to pass it 
on through the slide into the 
developing room; 

wet-plate photographers, paper pho- 
tographers and film workers on 
line work; 

some that work only on the half- 
tone screen work; 

developers who develop and fix the 
result that has just been passed 
along to that unit; 

assistants outside the room who re- 
move the finished film, paper or 
glass plate, dry them and after 
sorting them as to job number, 
place them in their respective 
order bags; 

strippers who gang the work onto 
combination sheets and strip 
the film, paper or wet-plate to 
large flats of paper, acetate 
sheeting or glass into positions 
determined by layouts; 

opaquers who mask out the stripped 
work so that only the wanted 
sections will appear on the 
finished press-plate; 

(Continued on page 68) 
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COLLODIONS 
for 


Better Wet Plates 


% «© 


(The lithographer 





HYDROQUINONE 
for 


Better Dry Plates 
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EGG ALBUMEN 
for 


Better Coating 
of All Plates 


a) 








A full line of quality 
Photo-Lithographic Chemicals 


* 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


PHILLIPS & JACOBS 


622 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Over 70 years experience in 
supplying Quality Chemicals 
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nobody knows 


is the one who can turn out a good job with poor 
proofs! Assure yourself of perfect proofs—a 
necessity in producing the good job—by specify- 
ing a Wagner proof-press. 


There's a 
Wagner Proof-Press 


for every requirement 


FOR INSTANCE— 


—- 





This press is especially suitable for many 
kinds of plate work in the smaller sizes— 
transfers, sketches, engravings, music, drawings, 
circulars, notes, color testing. 


It is a light and rapid worker, producing a clean 
and even impression. It is easy to operate. The 
solid construction is similar to the construction 
of our regular line of offset proving presses. It 
can be set on a bench or table—ready for opera- 
tion at all times. 


Made in two sizes—12”x16” and 14x21”. 


Write for particulars of this and 
other sizes and kinds of presses 
“for perfect proving.” 


Charles Wagner 
Litho Machinery Co. 


Division of NATIONAL-STANDARD CO., 
Niles, Mich. 
HOBOKEN, N. J. 
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DID YOU EVER SEE 


HYDROQUINONE 


LIKE THIS? 


When you examine Mallinckrodt Hydro- 
quinone, Photo-Purified, with the naked eyes, you see 
a soit, silky texture. But the photo-reproduction at the 
bottom of this page shows it as the camera sees it, 
enlarged several times. Notice the extreme uniformity 
of the crystals. This insures easier handling, in weigh- 
ing or measuring. See how distinctly separate the 
crystals are—no inclination to form lumps. For the 
first time, we have been able to illustrate photograph- 
ically the phrase “physically perfected”, as applied to 
hydroquinone. 


This uniformity — physical as well as chemical — is 
characteristic of the entire Mallinckrodt Line of Photo- 
Chemicals. Mallinckrodt also offers a complete line of 
Lithographers Chemicals from Albusol* (albumen) to 
Zinc Stearate. Specify definitely when you order— 
“MALLINCKRODT”. 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


fh elinchrod, 


CHEMICAL WORKS 


Second and Mallinckrodt Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA TORONTO MONTREAL 











At last! sevice 


that automatically times 
light exposure and cuts off 
at exactly the right time. 


The Automatic 
Halftone Diaphragm 
Control 


A simple device that insures high grade 
negatives of uniform quality, performs per- 
fectly and quickly on all size reductions re- 
taining the values of the copy. 


The Automatic Diaphragm Control will help 
you to step up quality and reduce costs in 
your camera department. 


The Automatic Diaphragm Control is easy 
to operate: dial to size wanted, and one push 
of a button automatically gives the correct 
diaphragm opening with the right light ex- 
posure. 


The Automatic Diaphragm Control 
is quick in all its operations and 
requires no attention after the start. 


The Automatic Diaphragm Control will be 
demonstrated any time by appointment in 
our plant. Specimen sheets on request. 


R. P. NEWICK 


187 SYLVAN AVE. NEWARK, N. J. 
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Hammermill Portfolio 
Leaves Little Unsaid 


Outstanding among the promo- 
tional efforts of paper companies is a 
mammoth portfolio just issued by 
Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, 
Pa., containing thirteen specimens of 
Hammermill Offset in various weights 
and finishes, all full press sheets, 
and all lithographed in colors, mostly 
process. 


No lithographer can complain that 
this portfolio of imposing specimens 
does not give him a chance to size up 
all the qualities of the paper. Not 
only is the careful conditioning of the 
paper testified to by the perfect 
register of colors in the multi-color 
specimens, but the large sheets invite 
critical inspections for other impor- 
tant lithographing qualities. 


Nothing picayune about this latest 
of a series of brilliant Hammermill 
promotional pieces. Even if it won’t 
go into the ordinary paper specimen 
file, it is well worthy of a place on 


top of the file! 





Do Not Seal Third Class Mail 


One of the little items often ne- 
glected when advertising pieces are 
being planned is the question of 
folding and sealing. Recently a 
printer was considerably embarras- 
sed when a mailing intended to be 
sent out third class had to be sent out 
first class because the postal inspec- 
tors could not examine them without 
breaking the seal. 

To be open to inspection, an ad- 
vertising piece must be mailed either 
in a penny-saver envelope, or, if it is 
designed as a self-mailer, it must be 
folded and sealed so that inspection 
of both sides of the piece is possible 
without breaking the seal. For if the 
seal must be broken for inspection, 
advertising literature is first class 
mail, regardless of its creator’s in- 
tention. 

At the outset this sounds like a 
dire limitation. But those favoring 
large size pieces with intricate folds 
still have an ace in the hole: the 
common wire staple. Tucked away 
in the depths of P. L. & R. is a rule 


permitting the use of wire staples on 


those mailing pieces whose folding 
ordinarily would close them against 
complete inspection. 


Monotype-Huebner 
Equipment Attractively 
Presented 


Lanston Monotype Machine Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, recently issued 
an eight-page folder, attractively 
lithographed in three colors, which 
contains illustrated descriptions of 
all of the photo-mechanical equip- 
ment manufactured by them. 

Monotype-Huebner plate coating 
machine, vertical photo-composing 
machine, non-embossing negative 
holder, photo-imposing system, 
overhead color-precision camera, and 
Monotype-Directoplate all-metal 
precision camera and Simplex photo- 
composing machine are the items 
described. 

A request to Lanston Monotype 
Machine Company, 24th at Locust 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., will bring 
a copy of the folder to any reader. 








that will surprise you. 





Service Offices 
219 W. FRANKLIN ST., BALTIMORE, MD. < — z 
231 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. ON’: ys 
1036 BEAUBIEN ST., DETROIT, MICH. ? 
13 SOUTH 3RD STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


EQUAPO 


‘‘ANOTHER TRIANGLE TRIUMPH “’ 


A NEW OFFSET BLACK THAT GIVES 
AMAZING RESULTS 


This brand-new Offset Black Ink our chem- 
ists have recently perfected has a density 
It works smoothly 
on the press; has all the coverage you 
expect; dries quickly, yet does not tone 
down; gives to solids that rich, velvety effect 
your customers like, yet prints type and 


Two other inks we have at last perfected and offer to the lithographic trade as the best of their 
kind are a Permanent Persian Orange and a Transparent Permanent Yellow. These will not 
drop out, and are free from those defects you may have encounted in other yellow and Persian 
orange inks. Test out these inks, too, and you will be agreeably surprised at the results they give. 


CRIANGLE INK and oor Go. INC 


(Manufacturers of Fine Litho Printing Inks for All Purposes 


priced. 
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fine details of halftones as clean and sharp 
as could be desired. Test out EQUAPO on 
the next job for a fussy customer. You will 
then agree that it is the finest offset black 
that has ever been produced with complete 
opacity, richness of tone, yet moderately 


Main Office & Factory 
26-30 FRONT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Telephone Triangle 5-3770-71 
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(Continued from page 64) 

plate-grainers who remove the old 
work from the lithographic press- 
plate (zinc or aluminum) and 
freshly prepare the surface by 
regraining it to receive new 
work; 

plate-coaters who prepare the newly 
grained plate, coat it and whirl 
it with the albumen solution; 

plate-makers who position the strip- 
ped flat on the coated plate, 
expose it, ink and develop the 
image just obtained; 

tuschers who touch up the broken 
lines, letters and add other 
work that may be necessary; 

plate-finishers who etch and roll up 
the work for the pressroom; 

operators who position the sheets in 
the press and otherwise help the 
pressman in taking care of the 
feeding end of the press; 

pressmen who position the plate in 
the press, set the guides in the 
machine, mix the ink and foun- 
tain dope, get lay and register 
and color OK and run the job off. 

In addition to these, there will 
also be found help for glass cleaning, 
negative storing, supply department, 
paper handling, shipping, cutting 
and finishing, and porter work. For 
the purpose of this treatise, how- 
ever, those factors shall be consid- 
ered constant and necessary to all 
groups and therefore will just be 
mentioned here. 

So well-organized is this produc- 
tion in the black and white group 
No 1, that twenty-four hour prom- 
ises are routine. Indeed, orders 
running into three and four thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of work have been 
turned out in a week’s time, despite 
the fact that the entire gamut of 
material for an advertising cam- 
paign was included, such as sales- 
man’s instructions, pamphlets, coun- 
ter-pieces, displays, letters, etc. 


Color Photo-Lithography 


As the work becomes more com- 
plex, and we pass on to the second 
division, specialization still exists, 
but the man power needed must be 
of a higher standard. The entire 
organization must be geared to an 
understanding of color and its place 








in the production scheme. Copy must 
be created to get the most from it by 
camera means. Therefore copy check- 
ers, order writers, in fact the entire 
personnel must possess the ability 
to think in terms of the trick color 
production. And this often becomes 
so involved as to call for the highest 
degree of skill to get the work out in 
saleable shape. 


This required ability brings with 
it different ratings, for even as the 
restricted line photographer knows 
no half-tone work, so the regular 
half-tone photographer will rarely 
know color separation photography. 
This carries right on through the 
stripping, opaqueing, and presswork 
fields. Even though the specializa- 
tion is still carried on, it is folly to 
believe the black and white opaquer 
can be pieced right into the color 
field. And, again, that goes for the 
other branches. 


The operator on the offset press, 
for illustration, must get his sheets 
down to the guides properly without 
too great a force and yet enough 
push must be present to get them up 
to the guides. They must hit alike or 
else the bouncing in and out of the 
sheets will surely tell on the fit of 
the following colors. Of course this 
is also true to a degree when book- 
work is printed, for the sheets must 
back up so that the signatures and 
impositions register accurately. But 
color work allows no slight variation 
such as may be permissible in the 
black and white fields. Then, too, 
the color drying and printing actions 
are different again from black. Each 
color ink seems to have its own 
peculiarity. Mixing colors to obtain 
customer approval carries with it a 
great deal of practical trade knowl- 
edge that comes only with years of 
experience. 


While all this is important in the 
second classification, it becomes even 
more so when the third group is 
entered. The degree of skill required 
here becomes greater, allowing for a 
minimum of deviation. In three or 
four color work, register and printing 
mean so much. The slightest differ- 
ence in the strength of one of the 
colors, or in the amount of work on 
the plate in one of the colors, will 


THE 





produce an entirely and surprisingly 
different end result from that desired. 
Therefore that calls for the highest 
degree of color separation photo- 
graphy possible by the camera man. 
In addition to the branches enu- 
merated in the early part of this 
article we now have need for a 
color correction artist with an intri- 
cate knowledge of color values and 
how to interpret them into dot 
formation. And, needless to say, the 
plate-maker must transfer accurately 
to the press-plate the values which 
the artist has translated on the glass. 


The outstanding thought that 
should have been gotten home up 
to this point is the increasing height 
of the theoretical wall which sepa- 
rates the branches as we go from 
class No. 1 to No. 3. Can you see 
that? And as the wall gets higher, 
the chance of scaling it becomes slim- 
mer. As the degree of skill in the 
respective branches becomes greater, 
the chances of any one man filling 
two places at once becomes slimmer. 


So much for that. 


Small-Large Shop 


Up to this point there is probably 
a general agreement upon the maze 
of hands through which the work 
passes to become a finished product. 
When large-scale production is con- 
sidered, with its steady stream of 
work, a well-oiled machine is assured, 
each unit of which carries out the 
particular function of that unit. As 
the plant size decreases, however, 
another picture is presented. In the 
very small shop, for illustration, it 
becomes wasteful to carry such a 
tremendous working force as that 
carried by the largest sized plant. 
Consequently the subdivisions of 
labor become broader. There no 
longer exists that narrow classifica- 
tion prevalent in the mass-produc- 
tion scheme of things. There now are 
fewer groups. 

It is true that the fundamental 
processes remain the same, whether 
we view the small or large shop. The 
manner of working the processes 
also remains the same. But the crew 
engaged in turning out the finished 
product is much smaller in number. 
Therefore we have that overlapping 
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SINCLAIR & CARROLL INKS 
MAKE FOR GOOD RESULTS 


Throughout the country in hundreds of pressrooms Sinclair & Carroll inks are being 
chosen for their all around dependability and good color strength. These inks are 
supervised in their formulation and manufacture by men whose first consideration is 
the well being of this business. The uniformity of these inks is safeguarded for you. 
The Sinclair & Carroll label on your ink container is an added guarantee of good printed 
and lithographed results. We will welcome the opportunities you afford us to serve 
you constructively on your requirements. 


SINCLAIR & CARROLL CO.,, Inc. 


PRINTING INKS LITHO 


591-3-5 ELEVENTH AVENUE - Tel. BRyant 9-3566 
NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO: 440 West Superier Street, Tel. Superior 3481 LOS ANGELES, CAL.: 417 E. Pico Street, Tel. Prospect 7296 
NEW ORLEANS, LA.: 518 Natches Street, Tel. Main 4421 SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.: 345 Battery Street, Tel. Garfield 5834 























RELIABLE LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE CO., Inc. 


44SELIABLE” is far more than just part of our name. It means 

to our customers that our plates can be depended on to 
Plate Grainers give first-class results because from start to finish the grain- 
ing is handled by experts of long experience. Our plates 
are made right to work right—they are reliable! 


ALL PLATES, INCLUDING THOSE REGRAINED FOR 
MULTILITH, ARE MARBLE GRAINED 


We carry a full supply of Zinc and Aluminum Sheets for 
Reliability Offset, Rotaprint and Rotary Presses, in fact for all the 
lithograph trade. 


A trial order should “sell” you our services and products. 


The Pioneer 


of America 


INCORPORATED 1916 


Plus Service! 


RELIABLE LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE CO., INC. 


17-27 Vandewater St. and 45 Rose St., New York, N.Y. e Phone: BEekman 3 - 4531 
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of duties referred .o before as the 
broader subdivisions of labor. To 
illustrate this, let’s take an extreme 
case. 

Many photo-litho shops manage 
to exist with a crew of four men in 
the shop and an office force of one 
or two. The copy-writer, sketch- 
artist, order-writer, bookkeeper and 
stenographer may all be the same 
person—sort of a one-man band. 
Or, if the volume of work is suffi- 
cient, two persons may be necessary 
to fill those duties. In the shop, the 
camera man is an all-round man 
capable of doing line, half-tone and 
color separation work. The stripper 
acts as stripper, opaquer, plate- 
maker, finisher, tuscher and, if there 
is a composing machine, he may also 
operate that. 

The pressman and -his operator 
must be thoroughly familiar with all 
the branches of offset printing from 
the black and white field through the 
finest class of color work. This latter 
skill may be needed if that type of 
job comes through the plant, in 
which case the color separation neg- 









atives and color correction may be 
executed outside the plant, the piates 
being shot in the small plant. If, 
however, the plant boasts no com- 
posing machine the plates will also 
have to be made outside, to be run 
off the press in the shop when finished. 
Such a complement of men, however, 
is only effective for a limited volume 
of work. 

Isn’t it surprising that little or no 
recognition has been paid up to now 
to the wide range of skill necessary 
in the camera room and the plate- 
making department of the small 
shop? Isn’t it even more surprising 
to hear of a request now and then for 
a man to handle the camera and 
plate-making work together? And, of 
course, the prize winner of the group 
is the situation where one man is 
asked to take over the camera, 
plate-making, and presswork. I sup- 
pose it has been done. But if there is 
anything to this specialization thing 
at all, then a one-man band in litho- 
graphy is all out of tune. 

There may be instances of where 
such an unauspicious start bloomed 








out into a fair-sized litho shop. But 
the reason for their growth differs 
from the story of the trees on the 
estate of a certain gentleman. This 
man, always taking the gardeners to 
task for the little work he thought 
they did, expressed admiration upon 
the fast growth of the trees upon his 
place. To which the gardener an- 
swered, “ Why not, they have nothing 
else to do.” 

In the article next month we'll 
develop the duties of the workers in 
the various branches a bit more as 
required in the different types of 
plants mentioned in the outline. An 
elastic consideration of their range 
will be shown to be the best attack 
of the problem as to who shall do 
what and when shall he or she be 
permitted to do it? This is so neces- 
sary for the best interests of the 
industry, that discussion is wel- 
comed upon the subject. Please send 
in your thoughts on the matter 
either after this or the closing article. 
Your name, of course, will not be 
mentioned, merely the thoughts being 
desired. 


IPI Essay Contest Winners Announced 


R the second time in two years, 

a Los Angeles printing student 
won a $400 university scholarship in 
the IPI Essay Contest on Color, 
sponsored in cooperation with the 
National Graphic Arts Education 
Guild. 


National winners in the competi- 
tion were announced this month by 
Fred J. Hartman, chairman of the 


Guild. 
The Los Angeles boy is William 


Brown, 16 years old, a junior in the 
Abraham Lincoln High School. Wil- 
liam is editor of his school paper, 
“The Railsplitter,” and he hopes to 
make journalism or publishing his life 
work. 


Last year’s essay contest was won 
by Reg Sundin from the Frank Wig- 
gins Trade School, Los Angeles. He 
is now a freshman at Carnegie Tech’s 
College of Printing. 


The 
70 


entrants were divided into 


two groups this year—freshmen and 
sophomore students in one, and 
juniors and seniors in the other. 
These are the national winners, as 
chosen by a jury headed by Harry 
L. Gage, vice-president of the Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Co., Inc.: 


Freshmen and sophomores: First 
prize (trip to New York City) won 
by Joseph Kuchinsky, Junior High 
School No. 73, Maspeth, Long Island; 
Second prize ($50 practice printing 
press) won by Mary Potter, Patten- 
gill Junior High School, Lansing, 
Michigan. 


Juniors and seniors: First prize 
(Carnegie scholarship and a job at 
IPI) won by William Brown; Second 
prize (trip to New York City) won 
by Harold Sakol, New York School of 
Printing, New York City. 

Ironically, the trips to New York 
City were both won by boys who 
could make the trip via the New York 
subway system. Suitable substitute 
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awards will be made to these students. 


The two national winners will 
receive gold Franklin Medallions, 
and the two second prize winners 
will be awarded silver ones. 


About 6000 printing students from 
270 schools in the United States and 
Canada submitted essays this year. 





Enlarge Plate Graining 
' Facilities 

Lithographic Plate Graining Co. 
of America, Inc., are adding more 
substantiation to their claim that 
they are the largest plate grainers in 
the world with the building of an 
addition to their plant at 41 Box 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The addition will consist of one 
floor and a basement, with floor 25 
feet by 50 feet. It will be ready for 
use about the middle of April, with 
a capacity for six additional graining 
machines. 
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TT IDEAL 
. VACUUM FRAMES 
FOR PERFECT PRINTING 





This type IDEAL Frame can 
be used both ways — in 
vertical position with floor 
lamp, or in horizontal pos- 
ition with overhead lamp 





IDEAL standard types are fully described in our illustrated 
catalogue, a copy of which will be forwarded upon request. 


SWEIGARD IDEAL CO. 


6122-6124 No. 21st ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 























ZEISS LENSES 


91 years devoted to the design, develop- 
ment and manufacture of precision optical 
instruments, have given to Zeiss Process 
Lenses, prisms and mirrors a quality that 
is unsurpassed. Catalog upon request. 


CARL ZEISS, INC., 485 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW VORA 
728 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 








If You Are Troubled 


with problems such as 


Paper distortion, season- Unsatisfactory depth and 
ing, and wrinkling; sharpness in graining, 
and the removal of old 

Poor register, streaks, and work; 


low spots in cylinders; 
Electrical controls— 


Need for air conditioning ‘ ; 
in the plate-making braking with A. C., and 
department and press- change-over from D. C. 
room; to A. C.; 


and your technical key men do not have the 
time to solve them 


Consider My Consulting Service 


My job is to solve such problems, concerned with the 
mechanical ills of lithography, to put new methods into 
practice, or to investigate the application of new develop- 
ments to individual plants. 


Twenty years of practical experience following a thorough 
academic training in engineering should fit me to help you. 


C. W. LATHAM 


6 Lafayette Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 


















Actual unretouched 
photomicrographs 
show why 











An EGGSACT printing surface is practically free of im- 
purities and insoluble matter, whereas ordinary egg albumen 
produces large surface cracks and minute fractures, due to 
presence of natural impurities and insoluble matter. An 
EGGSACT coated plate prints clear-edge impressions of 
the halftone dots ... sensitize your plates with EGGSACT. 


teesec: Trade Mort Reg-mered = US Peron Mme 


THOR HOLLAND COMPANY 


7046 JONES AVENUE, N.W., SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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° EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS Review ° 








Contributions for this section are welcomed from manufacturers who have 
established unquestionable proof of the contribution of their product in improving 
efficient operation of photo-lithographic plants, preferably” through actual use 
in a number of plants. 

Publication of any contribution should not be construed as an endorsement by 


The Photo-Lithographer of any of the statements made in it. 


New Type Multi-Color 
Offset Press 


The Webendorfer-Wills Co., Inc., 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., has built for the 
California-Oregon Paper Mills, Los 
Angeles, California, a large web reel- 
fed offset press which lithographs 
three 
cylinder. 

This press, a roll fed with rewind 
delivery, to which can be attached 
cutterhead and flat sheet chain bar 
delivery, handles a maximum sheet 


colors from one impression 





4? 


33” x 48”. It can maintain a high 
running speed of over 10,000 cylinder 
revolutions per hour on three color 
work. 


The printing units are equipped 
with special registering devices so 
that the register work can be con- 
trolled accurately and quickly. The 
three plate cylinders are arranged 
for quick changing of plates. The 
press is operated from the floor, and 
the ink rollers and fountains are 
readily accessible. 





You Could Eat Off These Ink 
Mixing Tables 


Monel tops on ink mixing tables 
in the plant of the Braden Sutphin 
Ink Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Sixteen 
gauge No. 8 finish Monel was used 
for these tops, on which small 
batches of ink are mixed and pre- 
pared. Monel is used because it is 
resistant to corrosion by ink, also 
because it is easily cleaned, which is 
of considerable importance where 


different colored inks are handled. 











Your Money Back 


guaranteed by 


Scientific Litho. 
Products Co. 
Philadelphia 


if these items do not meas- 
ure up to all claims. Try 
them — enjoy advantages 


for years! 


Ss. L. P. C. OPAQUE 


Gives greater margin of convenience and safety. 
Sharp lines can be drawn with needle through this 
opaque without ragged result. Very useful to camera 
man in reducing dots in certain areas; when desired 
etching has been obtained, opaque washes off 
easily. To make 8 oz. of smooth concentrated opaque 
that will not pile, crack, or rub off with friction— 


Try a 2 oz. jar—$1.00 


KEEN PLATE DEVELOPING INK 


Re-acts favorably under weather variations—is hu- 
midity controlled. Super acid resisting power, costly 
oils, and uniform standards of manufacture assure 
sharply developed images from finest designs, with- 
out scum or tint. . 
No asphaltum washout needed. . . Can be stored for 
future use without danger of a hardened image. 


. Will not crystalize on image. 


Try a Gallon—$8.00 


Distributed solely by 


that other plants havehad THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK CORP. 


Through All Its Branches In Principal Cities 
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And now — Here is an Odorless 


ONE-COAT WET-PLATE STRIPPING SOLUTION! 


STRIPALAK 


(Not a Lacquer) 


Here is a white, water-clear 
increase wet-plate production. 


solution which will definitely 
It has none of the objection- 


able qualities usvally associated with one-coat stripping 


solutions. Stripalak is not a 


hk , 
’ 





lacquer, contains no 


has no bad effects on workers, has no offensive odors. 
Hundreds of plants have already made exhaustive tests, 


pronounced it perfect. 


MASKOLA 





stant use. 





Extremely easy to apply. 


A ruby-red, non-actinic one-coat 
masking solution, ready for in- 


Ideal for masking layouts on glass or celluloid. 









STRI 





PALAK 


— Generous Sample Free on Request 
MASKOLAK 









1 GALLON 
5 GALLONS 












1 GALLON 
5 GALLONS 





NORMAN = WILLETS CO. 
318 W. Washington St. 


Chicago, Ill. 





OFFSET INKS 


TIN PRINTING INKS 
DEVELOPING INK 
LITHO OPAQUE 


Superior products designed 
for the finest work and de- 
veloped in conjunction with 
leaders in the lithographic 
field. 


THE CRESCENT INK & COLOR CO. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
464 N. FIFTH ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 























PIACHIINE 


PRESS PLATES 


(we OPERATE 






tor fhe trade 


NO PRESSES) 
Laci eae 
NEGATIVES exOve 
HAL ¥ TONG PLATES Sgeateves 
WET PLATE EW CICARAC PROCESS 
ORY PLATE 
FILM BEN DAY 
TINTS 
pa ty Brome TRIP 
PIN 
MACHINE ORIGINALS 
positives: MULTIPLES — teansrerrine 
onaned GLASS 2 OR 200 UP ——" 
POSITIVES ZINC 2 OR 1000 UP ps A 
seatitens STAMPS COUPONS PLATES 
POSITIVES LABELS BUTTONS MACHINE 
CAMERA PLAYING CARDS, ETC. Anes 
POSITIVES COLOR PLATES 
CONTACT BLACK WHITE BLOW UPS 
POSITIVES 


CHICAGO LITHO PLATE GRAINING CO. 


> PHOTO 


LITHO ODIVI 


SION @ 


216 NORTH CLINTON ST., CHICAGO 








THE “SNIFF” TEST 


Have you use for an odorless Overprint 
Varnish? If so you will be interested in this 
test :—— 

Coat one piece of paper with Hilo Over- 
print “’L’’, another piece with some other 
overprint varnish. Put each piece of paper 
in @ seporate jar, seal, and put away for ten days. Then open the 
two jars, and let your nose tell you which has the least odor. 





HILO OVERPRINT “L” IS ODORLESS 


Being odorless, it is specially suitable for cartons and labels that 
come in contact with food. 


So that you can test Hilo Overprint ‘’L’’ for lack of 
odor, also for appearence and working qualities, we'll 
send you a generous sample free cand postpaid 


Mail us your name and address today. 


HILO VARNISH CORPORATION <> 
42-60 Stewart Avenue 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Branches: Boston Chicago 


“75 Years in the Paint Industry” Pur 
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a) You Sell to Lithographers 2 


It will be advantageous, to promote sales, for you to be 




















represented in the 


Special Convention Issue of 
The Photo-Lithographer 


This, to be published early in May, issue will contain the 
program of the Annual Convention of The Lithographers 
National Association, to be held in Hot Springs, Va., May 10, 
11, and 12, and other interesting editorial material concerning 


the Convention. 


a) You fire a Lithographer ee% 


or are connected in any way with the lithographic industry, 
subscribe to The Photo-Lithographer and keep in touch with 
the activities of the National Association, as well as with all 


new developments and ideas in the industry. 


THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER, 1776 Broadway, New York 














CARTER  vesccuseress ro 


BURNT LITHOGRAPHIC VARNISHES, BURNT PLATE OILS, DRYERS, ETC. 


Strictly Pure .... Always Uniform 
For Metal Decorating . . . White Metal Finishing Varnishes, endorsed by Leaders 


Cc. W. H. CARTER 


100 VARICK STREET Established 1865 NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Cikago Sales Agent 


Sten emen _VARNISHES 
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“Where-to-Buy-It" 





This Handy Reference Department is a regular monthly 
feature of THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER. 


It is an accurate guide to reliable firms. 


Listings are carried at the rate of 
One Dollar Per Line per Month 
or Ten Dollars a Year Payable in Advance. 








ACCOUNTANTS 
KromBERG, J., & Associates, C. P. A.’s, 
461 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Levess, Herpert H., C. P. A., 360 W. 
23rd St., New York, N. Y. 
ReinisuH, Samuet S., C. P. A., 2 Lafa- 
yette St., New York, N. Y. 


ACIDS 

CauirorniA Ink Co., Inc., 545 San- 
some St., San Francisco, Calif. 

MALLINKROCKDT CHEMICAL Works, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 

Pitman, Harotp M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and 51st Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, Ill. 


ADDRESSING AND MAILING SERVICES 
ARDLEE Service, Inc., 28 W. 23rd St., 
New York, N. Y. 
Gray Letrer Suop, James, 216 E. 45th 
St., New York, N. Y. 


AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
OrrFen, B., & Co., 608 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, III. 


ALUMINUM PLATES 
(See Plates-Aluminum-Zinc) 


ALBUMEN 

CatirorniA Ink Co., Inc., 545 San- 
some St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Hotianp, Tuor, 7048 Jones Ave., N. 
W., Seattle, Wash. 

Hunt, Puiip A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, Il].—111 Binney 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

INTERNATIONAL PrintinG INK Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

MaLuinkrockpt CHemicaL Works, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo. 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 

NorMAn-WILteEts Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, Ill. 

Pitman, Harotp M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and 51st Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, Ill. 

SENEFELDER Company, Inc., THe, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


AMMONIUM DICHROMATE 
MaALuinkrockpt CuHemicat Works, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 


ARC LAMPS (See Lamps—Arc) 


ASPH ALTUM 
Hiro VarnisH Corp., 42-60 Stewart 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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INTERNATIONAL PrintTiInG INK Corp., 
THE, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Pitman, Harotp M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and 51st Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, Ill. 

SENEFELDER Company, INc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


ARTISTS’ SQUARES 
ZoLtTan, JoHN M., 833 Lyman Ave., 
Oak Park, Ill. 


ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 
Peertess Biue Print Co., Tue, 347 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


BELLOWS 
Unitep Camera Co., Inc., 1515 Bel- 
mont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


BINDINGS 
Piastic — Brewer - CANnTELMo Co., 
Inc., 118 E. 27th St., New York, N.Y. 
Wire-O—Trusset Mrc. Co., Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. (See list of licensees in 
display advertisement) 


BLANKETS 

BAINBRIDGE, Puitie M. (Goodrich 
Rubber Blankets), 95 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

Carirornia Ink Co., Inc., 545 San- 
some St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Ipeat Rotter & Mere. Co., 2512 W. 
24th St., Chicago, IIl., and 21-24 39th 
Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 

INTERNATIONAL PrintinG INK Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Rapip Rover Co., Federal at 26th, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Roperts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafa- 
yette St., New York, N. Y., and 402 
S. Market St., Chicago, III. 

Sinccarr & Carrow Co., Inc., 591 
11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

SincLair & VALENTINE Co., 11 St. Clair 
P]., New York, N. Y. 

Vutcan Proorine Co., 58th St. and 
First Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BRONZERS 
CHRISTENSEN Macuine Co., Racine, 
Wis. 
HenscHet Mere. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CAMERA CONTROLS 
Dourtuitt Corp., THe, 650 W. Balti- 
more Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


CAMERAS 


Acra-Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N.Y. 
CauirorniA Ink Co., Inc., THe, 545 
Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif. 


EastMAN Kopak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Lanston Monotyrpe Macuine Co., 
24th at Locust, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Levy, Max, & Co., Wayne & Berkley 
Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lirno Equipment & Suppty Co., 215 
W. Ohio St., Chicago, III. 

Mires Macuinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

NormMan-WILtets Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, III. 

OsTRANDER-SEYMOUR Co., THE, 1870 
S. 54th Ave., Cicero Sta.,Chicago, III. 

Pirman, Harotp M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and 51st Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, II. 

Repro-Art Macuinery Co., Wayne 
Ave. & Berkley St., Phila., Pa. 

Rosertson, R. R., 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, IIl. 

RuTHERFORD Meny. Co., Div. General 
Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

SuLLeBARGER, E. T., Co., 116 John 
St., New York, N. Y., and 538 S. 
Clark St., Chicago, III. 

Weset Merc. Co., 468 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y., and Scranton, Pa. 

Zeiss, Cart, Inc., 485 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


CARDBOARDS AND BRISTOLS 
Meap Sates Co., Tue, 230 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
WHEELwRIGHT Papers, INnc., 230 Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


CARBON (ARC LAMP) 
Pease Co., C. F., THe, 2601 W. Irving 
Park Road, Chicago, III. 


CARBON PAPER RIBBONS 
REMINGTON Rano, Buffalo, N. Y. 


CARBONS 
NaTIonaL Carson Co., Cleveland, O. 


CARBONS—Photographic 

Hunt, Puitip A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, II!.—111 Binney St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

NormMan-Wixtets Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, Ill. 

SuLLEBARGER, E. T., Co., 116 John St., 
New York, N. Y., and 538 S. Clark 
St., Chicago, III. 


CHEMICALS 


Acra-Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 
CavirorniA Ink Co., Inc., Tue, 545 
Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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DEFENDER Puorto Supp ty Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Dom, G. C., Suppry Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Eastman Konak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Hunt, Puiuip, A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, Ill.—111 Binney 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

La Morre Cuemicats Propucts Co., 
438 Light St., Baltimore, Md. 

Macunkrockpt CHemicaL Works, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 

Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 

Norman-Wi.tets Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, Ill. 

Puiuips & Jacoss, 622 Race St., Phila., 
Pa. 

Prrman, Harotp M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and 51st Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, Ill. 

SeENEFELDER Company, Inc., Tue, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 

Sieso.p, J. H. & G. B., Inc., 47 Watts 

St., New York, N. Y. 


COLOR CONTROL AND MEASURING 
EQUIPMENT 
Hvesner Lasporatories, 202 E. 44th 
St., New York, N. Y. 


COMPOSITION 
Lirnart Typocrapuic Service, 228 E. 
45th St., New York, N. Y. 
Monsen, THoRMOD, AND Son, INnc., 740 
N. Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. 


COMPOSING MACHINES 
Coxneab, Ratpu C., Corp., 17 Park 
Place, New York, N. Y. 


CRAYONS-Litho 

INTERNATIONAL PrintinGc Ink Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Korn, Ws., Inc., 260 West St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Roperts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafa- 
yette St., New York, N. Y., and 402 
S. Market St., Chicago, Ill. 

SENEFELDER Company, Inc., Tue, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


DAMPENING DEVICES 
Gooparicn, B. F., Co., THe, Akron, O. 
INTERNATIONAL Press CLEANER & 
Mro. Co., Tue, 112 E. Hamilton 
Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Waoner, Cuartes, Litno Meny. Co., 
51 Park Ave., Hoboken, N. J. 


DAMPENING ROLLER COVERS 
Goprrey Rotter Company, 211 N. 
Camac St., Phila., Pa. 


DEEP ETCH SUPPLIES 

Pirman, Harotp M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and 51st Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, Ill. 

Scuuttz, H. J., 2230 N. Racine Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

SENEFELDER Company, Inc., Tue, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 
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DICHROMATE—Ammonium Photo 
Granuler 


Hunt, Puitip A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside Ave., 
Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Division St., 
Chicago, Ill.—111 Binney St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


DIE-CUTTING MACHINE—Semi-Automatic 
Krause, Kart, U.S. Corp., 55 Vandam 
St., New York, N. Y. 


DRYERS 
Carter, C. W. H., 100 Varick St., New 
York, N. Y. 
Hiro Varnish Corp., 42-60 Stewart 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sinccarr & VALENTINE Co., 11 St. Clair 
Pl., New York, N. Y. 


DRYERS—Photo Print 
Simpcex Speciatty Co., Inc., 206 E. 
33rd St., New York, N. Y. 


DRYING OVENS 
ZaRKIN Macuine Co., Inc., 335 E. 27th 
St., New York, N. Y. 


DYNAMOS—MOTORS—PRESS DRIVES 
AND_ ELECTRICAL CONTROL 
EQUIPMENT 


AMERICAN Type Founpers SALes 
Corp., 200 Elmora Ave., Elizabeth, 
N. J. 

Cune-WestinGuouse, Chicago, Ill. 

Cutier-Hammer Mere. Co., 315 N. 
12th Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Genera E ectric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 

KimsB_e Evecrric Co., W. 14th St. & 
S. Damen Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

NorTHWESTERN Exectric Co., 408 S. 
Hoyne St., Chicago, Ill. 

Rosains & Meyers, Inc., Springfield, 
Mo. 

WestincHouse Exectricat & Mre. 
Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ENVEL OPES 
Dayton Enve ore Co., Dayton, O. 
Strertinc Tac Co., 1600 E. 30th St., 
Cleveland, O. 


ETCHES 
INTERNATIONAL Printinc INK Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
SENEFELDER Company, Inc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


FADE-O-METER 
Atias Exvecrric Devices Co., 361 W. 
Superior St., Chicago, IIl. 


FILMS 

Acra Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 

Cauirornia Ink Co., Inc., Tue, 545 
Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Eastman Konak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Gevaert Co. or America, Inc., THE, 
423 W. 55th St., New York, N. Y. 

Hatorp Co., Tue, 6 Haloid St., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 


THE 














Hammer Dry Piate & Fitm Co., Ohio 
Ave. & Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 
NorMan-WItets Co., 318 W. Wash- 

ington St., Chicago, III. 


FLANNEL 

Fucus & Lance Merc. Co., Div. General 
Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

Gevaert Co. or America, Inc., Tue, 
423 W. 55th St., New York, N. Y. 

INTERNATIONAL Parintina Inx Corp. 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Roperts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafay- 
ette St., New York, N. Y., and 402 
S. Market St., Chicago, IIl. 

SENEFELDER Company, Inc., Tue, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


FOLDING MACHINERY 
Baum, Russet Ernest, 615 Chestnut 
St., Phila., Pa. 
Dexter Foiper Co., 28 W. 23rd St., 
New York, N. Y. 


GLYCERINE 

Hunt, Puiuip A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, IIl.—111 Binney 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Prrman, Harotp M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and 5S5Ist Ave. 
and 33rd St., Chicago, IIl. 


GRAINING FLINT 
INTERNATIONAL PrintinGc INK Corp., 
THE, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
New EnGianp Quartz Co. or New 
York, 450 7th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
SENEFELDER Company, Inc., Tue, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


GRAINING AND REGRAINING—Zinc, 
Aluminum, Glass and Multilith Pletes 


Cuicaco Litno Piate Grainineo Co., 
214-16 N. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 

Intinois Pirate Grainine Co., Ine., 
913-921 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, 
Ill. 

INTERNATIONAL Printinc Ink Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N.Y. 

LirHocraPpHic Pirate Graininc Co. 
oF America, Inc., 41 Box St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Mappox LirHop.aTe GRraininc Corp., 
503 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, III. 
McKewna, James J., 1015 Callowhill 

St., Phila., Pa. 

NaTIONAL OrrFseTt Suppty Co., 613 N. 
Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 

Puoto-LirHo Piate Grainine Co., 
Inc., 1207 S. Highland St., Balti- 
more, Md. 

ReEvIABLE LitHocrapuic Piate Co. 
Inc., 17 Vandewater St., New York, 
N. Y. 

SENEFELDER Company, Inc., Tue, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 

Western Lituo Piate & Suppty Co., 
1019 Soulard St., St. Louis, Mo. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER 
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GRAINING MACHINES 

FritscHE, R., 145 Hudson St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Hog, R., & Co., Inc., 910 E. 138th St., 
at East River, New York, N. Y. 

McKintey LitHo Suppty Co., 1600 
John St., Cincinnati, O. 

ZaRKIN Macuin_E Co., 335 E. 27th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


GRAINING QUARTZ FLINT 
[INTERNATIONAL PrinrinGc INK Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
New Encianp Quartz Co. or New 
York, 450 Seventh Ave., New York, 
N..3. 


GUM ARABIC 

Hunt, Puitip A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, IIl.—111 Binney 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

INTERNATIONAL PrintinG INK Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Pitman, Harotp M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and 51st Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, Ill. 

SENEFELDER Company, INnc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


HAND ROLLERS 

Roserts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafayette 
St., New York, N. Y., and 402 S. 
Market St., Chicago, Ill. 

SENEFELDER Company, INc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 

Sr1eBo.p, J. H. & G. B., Inc., 47 Watts 
St., New York, N. Y. 


HUMIDIFICATION 


CARRIER ENGINEERING Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y. 

SouTHworTH Macuine Co., 30 Warren 
Ave., Portland, Me. 


HYDROQUINONE 


Hunt, Puiuip A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, Ill.—111 BinneySt., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

MALLINKROCKDT CHEMICAL Works, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 

Norman-Wiitets Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, IIl. 

SENEFELDER Company, INc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


INK COMPOUNDS 


InpIANA CuemicaL & Merc. Co., Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.; New York City, N. Y., 
and Chicago, III. 


INKS 


Acueson Ink Co., Inc., 142 Skillen St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Acme Paintinoc Ink Co., 1315 W. Con- 
gress St., Chicago, III. 

AMERICAN Parintinc Ink Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 2314 W. 
Kinzie St., Chicago, IIl. 
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Aucust, Cuarves, Corp., Tue, 416 
Orleans St., Chicago, III. 

Biacker, H., Printine Inxs, Inc., 304 
Lock St., Cincinnati, O. 

Bowers Printinc Ink Co., 711 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, III. 

BRADEN-SUTPHIN INK Co., 3700 Ches- 
ter Ave., Cleveland, O. 

CairorniA Ink Co., 545 Sansome St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Ces Printinc Ink Co., 817 Washing- 
ton Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 

Crescent Ink & Cotor Co. of PEnNa., 
Tue, 464 N. 5th St., Phila., Pa. 

Driscoii, Martin, & Co., 610 Federal 
St., Chicago, III. 

Fiint, Howarp, Ink Co., 2545 Scotten 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Fucus & Lanc Mere. Co., Div. General 
Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

Gaetyens, Bercer & Wirth, Inc., 35 
York St., Brooklyn, N. Y., and 538 
S. Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 

Herrick, Ws. C., Ink Co., Inc., 325 
W. 34th St., New York, N. Y. 

Hitt-HentscHet Co., 3928 Clayton 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Huser, J. M., Inc., 460 W. 34th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

INTERNATIONAL PrintTiInG INK Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Jounson, Cuarces Enev, & Co., INnc., 
10th & Lombard Sts., Phila., Pa. 

Kout & Mappen Printinc Ink Co., 
731 Plymouth Court, Chicago, IIl. 

Levey, Freperick H., Co., Inc., 1223 
Washington Ave., Phila., Pa. 

Mayer, Rosert, Co., Inc., 1107 Grand 
St., Hoboken, N. J. 

Prescott, H. S., 238 Dwight St., 
Springfield, Mass. 

Roserts, Lewrs, Inc., 72 Union St., 
Newark, N. J. 

Roosen, H. D., Co., Ft. 20th-21st St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Scuwarm & Jacosus Co., Tue, 1216 
Jackson St., Cincinnati, O. 

SENEFELDER Company, Inc., THe, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 

Sieso.p, J. H. & G. B., Inc., 47 Watts 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Stnccrain & Carroii Co., Inc., 591 
11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Sincvair & VALENTINE Co., INc., 11-21 
St. Clair Pl., New York, N. Y. 

SteicHtT Meratiic Ink Companies, 
Inc., 538 N. Third St., Phila., Pa. 

Superior PrintinG Ink Co., Inc., 295 
Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 

TriANGLE Ink & Cotor Co., Inc., 26 
Front St., Brooklyn, N. Y. (also Bos- 
ton, Mass., Baltimore, Md., and St. 
Louis, Mo.). 

WiutiaMs, R. S., Co., Inc., 257 W. 17th 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Winstow Ink Corp., 124-132 White 
St., New York, N. Y. 


INK WAX REDUCER (Smoothol Ink Wax) 
SmitH, Francis X., Co., 952 E. 93rd 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








INSURANCE—Workmen's Compensation 

N. Y. Printers & Booksinpers Mvu- 

TUAL InsurANCE Co., 147 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


LAMPS, Arc 

Attas Exvectric Devices Co., Inc., 
361 W. Superior St., Chicago, IIl. 

Beattie’s Hottywoop Hi-Lire Co., 
1560 N. Vine St., Hollywood, Calif. 

Gexs, Josepu, Mrc. Co., 250 W. 54th 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Macsetu Arc Lamp Co., 875 N. 28th 
St., Phila., Pa. 

Pease, C. F., Co., THe, 2601 W. Irving 
Park Road, Chicago, IIl. 

SutteBarGER, E. T., Co., 116 John 
St., New York, N. Y., and 538 S. 
Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 


LENSES 

Bauscu & Lome Optica. Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Goerz, C. P., AMerican Opticat Co., 
317 E. 34th St., New York, N. Y. 
NormMan-WILtets Co., 318 W. Wash- 

ington St., Chicago, III. 

Pitman, Harotp M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and 5lst Ave. 
and 33rd St., Chicago, IIl. 

SuLLEBARGER, E. T., Co., 116 John 
St., New York, N. Y., and 538 S. 
Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 

Zeiss, Cart, Inc., 485 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


LINE-UP AND REGISTER MACHINES, 
SYSTEMS AND TABLES 


CrarrsMEN Line-Up Taste Corp., 49 
River St., Waltham, Mass. 

Doutuitr Corp., Tue, 650 W. Balti- 
more Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Hamitton Mrc. Co., Inc., Two 
Rivers, Wis. 

Lanston Monotype Macuine Co., 
24th at Locust, Phila., Pa. 

Mites Macuinery Co., 18 E. 16th 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Rosertson, R. R., 400 W. Madison 
St., Chicago, IIl. 

Weset Merc. Co., 468 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. and Scranton, Pa. 


LITHO DEVELOPING INK 
Hunt, Puiip A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, IIl.—111 Binney 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 
INTERNATIONAL PrintinG Ink Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 


LITHO ENGRAVING AND DRAWINGS 
Litho Trapve Service Srupio, 538 
S. Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 


LITHOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT DISTRIB- 
UTORS 


Heuscen, R. J., Co., 11 S. Meridian 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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MACHINISTS 
GEGENHEIMER, Wa., Inc., 78 Roeb 
ling St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
RatHuBuN & Birp Co., Inc., 85 Grand 
St., New York, N. Y. 


MAGNIFYING AND REDUCING 

GLASSES 

Norman-Wiitets Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, IIl. 

Repro-Art Macuinery Co., Wayne 
Ave. & Berkeley St., Phila., Pa. 

Zeiss, Car, Inc., 485 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


MAKE-UP TABLES 

Lanston Monotype Macuine Co., 
24th at Locust, Phila., Pa. 

Mites Macuinery Co., 18 E. 16th 
a New York, N. : 

Ropertson, R. R., 400 W. Madison 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

WeseL_ Merc. Co., 468 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. and Scranton, Pa. 


METAL DECORATING EQUIPMENT 
Wacner, Cuarces, LirHo MAcHINERY 
Co., Div. of National-Standard Co., 
51 Park Ave., Hoboken, N. J. 


MOLESKIN AND MOLLETON 

INTERNATIONAL PrintinG INK Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N.Y. 

McK untey Litruo Suppty Co., 1600 
John St., Cincinnati, O. 

Roserts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafay- 
ette St., New York, N. Y., and 402 
S. Market St., Chicago, III. 

SENEFELDER Company, INc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 

SieBo_p, J. H. & G. B., Inc., 47 Watts 
ae New York, N. Y. 

Wacner, Cuarces, LirHo MAcuInery 
Co., Div. of National-Standard Co., 
51 Park Ave., Hoboken, N. J. 


MOTORS AND CONTROLLERS 
Cue Exectric Mre. Co., 211 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


NEGATIVE MATERIALS 

Acra Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 

Cramer, G., Dry Pate Co., Lemp & 
Shenandoah Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

EastTMAN Kopak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Gevaert Co. or America, Inc., THE, 
423 W. 55th St., New York, N. Y. 

Hatomp Co., Tue, 6 Haloid St., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Hammer Dry Prate & Fitm Co., 
Ohio Ave. & Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Norman-Witets Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ing St., Chicago, III. 


OFFSET PLATE MAKING SERVICE 
(See Plate Making Service) 


OPAQUE AND DEVELOPING INK 
Acneson Ink Co., Inc., Skillen St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Artists’ Suppty Co., 
Ave., Cleveland, O. 
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INTERNATIONAL ParintinG Ink Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Oxie, Francis G., 247 S. Third St., 
Phila., Pa. 

SENEFELDER Company, Inc., Tue, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


PAPER 

Aetna Paper Co., Tue, Dayton, O. 

AMERICAN Waritinc Paper Co., Hol- 
yoke, Mass. 

Beckett Paper Co., Tue, Hamilton, O, 

Brown Co., Portland, Me. 

Cantine, Martin, Co., Tue, Sauger- 
ties, N. Y. and 41 Park Row, New 
York, N. Y. 

Case & RIsLey 
Oneco, Conn. 

CHAMPION Paper & Fisre Co., Hamil- 


Press Paper Co., 


ton, O. 

CuILLicoTHE Paper Co., Tue, Chilli- 
cothe, O. 

Crocker-McE.iwain Co., Holyoke, 
Mass. 


Ditt & Couns, Inc., Richmond & 
Tioga Sts., Phila., Pa. 

FaLULAH Paper Co., Fitchburg, Mass., 
and 500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Fraser Inpustries, Inc., Graybar 
Bldg., New York, N. Y. 

Hamitton, W. C., & Sons, 
Miquon, Pa. 

HAMMERMILL Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 

Ho.uncswortH & Wuitney Co., 140 
Federal St., Boston, Mass. 

Howarp Paper Co., Urbana, Ohio 

INTERNATIONAL Paper Co., 220 E. 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Maxwe tv Paper Co., Franklin, O. 

NEENAH Paper Co., Neenah, Wis. 

Nortuwest Paper Co., Tue, Cloquet, 
Minn. 

RHINELANDER Paper Co., Rhinelander, 
Wis. 

RieGcev Paper Co., 342 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

Sorc Paper Co., Tue, Middletown, O. 

STRATHMORE Paper Co., W. Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Warren, S. D., Co., 89 Broad St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Waterviiet Paper Co., Watervliet, 
Mich. 

West ViroiniA Puce & Paper Co., 
230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Wuitinec, Geo. A., Paper Co., Men- 

asha, Wis. 


Inc., 


PAPER CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
Apvance Mrc. Co., Inc., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
SoutHwortH Macuine Co., 30 War- 
ren Ave., Portland, Maine. 
StracHAN & HensHaw Co., Lrtp., 7th 
at Grange St., Phila., Pa. 


PAPER CUTTING MACHINES 
Seyso_p Division, Harris-SeyBoLp- 
Porrer Co., Dayton, O. 


THE 


PAPER DISTRIBUTORS 

BuLkiey-Dunton & Co., 295 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Forest Paper Co., Inc., 334 Hudson 
St., New York, N. Y. 

LatHrop Paper Co., 155 Perry St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Linpe, J. E., Paper Co., 111 Eighth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Marquarot & Co., Inc., 153 Spring 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Mirar, Geo. W., & Co., Inc., 284-290 
Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 

Mitter & Waricut Paper Co., 200 
Varick St., New York, N. Y. 

Roya Paper Corp., 11th Ave. & 25th 
St., New York, N. Y. 


PARAFORMALDEHYDE—U. S. P. 

Hunt, Puiriep A., Co., 253 Russell 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lake- 
side Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. 
Division St., Chicago, Ill.—111 Bin- 
ney St., Cambridge, Mass. 

MaAtuinkrockpt CuHemicaL Works, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 


PHOTO COMPOSING MACHINES 

Lanston Monotype Macuine Co., 
24th at Locust, Phila., Pa. 

RuTHERFORD Macuinery Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 100 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

STRACHAN & HensuHaw Co., Ltp., 7th 
at Grange St., Phila., Pa. 


PHOTO LETTERING MACHINES 
RuTHERFORD Macuinery Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 100 

Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Weset Mre. Co., 468 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. and Scranton, Pa. 


PLATE COATING EQUIPMENT 

Lanston Monotype Macuine ’Co., 
24th at Locust, Phila:, Pa. 

RutHerrorp Macuinery Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 100 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Weset_ Mrc. Co., 468 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. and Scranton, Pa. 

ZaRKIN Macuin_E Co., 335 E. 27th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


PLATE GRAINING MACHINES 
Rosertson, R. R., 400 W. Madison 
St., Chicago, IIl. 
Weset Merc. Co., 468 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. and Scranton, Pa. 
ZaRKIN Macuine Co., Inec., 335 E. 
27th St., New York, N. Y. 


PLATE GRAINING MATERIALS 
AMERICAN GrapDep Sanp Co., 2516 
Greenview Ave., Chicago, III. 
CarsorunDuM Co., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
INTERNATIONAL PrRinTING INK Corp., 
Tue, 636 1ith Ave., New York, N.Y. 
MinNEAPOLIS Mininc & Mere. Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER 
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New Enctanp Quartz Co. or New 
York, 450 Seventh Ave., New York, 


son 
N. Y. 
son Se1BoLp, J. H. & G. B., Inc., 47 Watts 
St., New York, N. Y. 
St., SENEFELDER Company, Inc., Tue, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 
ith ZarKIN MacuineE Co., Ine., 335 E. 
27th St., New York, N. Y. 
ng 
PLATE MAKING EQUIPMENT 
90 CatirorniA Ink Co., Inc., THe, 545 
; Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif. 
00 i Lanston Monotype Macnuine Co., 
a 24th at Locust St., Phila., Pa. 
th Mites Macuinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
RuTHERFORD Macuinery Co., Div. 
: General Printing Ink Corp., 100 
II i Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
P- : STRACHAN & HeEnsuaw Co., Ltp., 7th 
J. i at Grange St., Phila., Pa. 
\- Weset Merc. Co., 468 Fourth Ave., 


New York, N. Y. and Scranton, Pa. 


PLATE MAKING SERVICE 
Cuicaco Lituo Piate Grainine Co., 
214 N. Clinton St., Chicago, III. 
Co.tumBiA OrrsetT & REPRODUCTION 
Corp., 2 Duane St., New York, N. Y. 
Grapuic Arts Corp., 1104 Jackson 
| Ave., Toledo, O. 
) Knop & Braver, 1726 N. First St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Litnop.aTeE Co., 101 E. Clybourn St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Orrset Encravers Associates, Inc., 
42 E. 20th St., New York, N. Y. 
Orrset Printinc Piate Co. or New 
York, Inc., 100 Bleecker St., New 
York, N. Y. 
Printers’ Orrset Priate Co., 103 
Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 
ProGressiveE Fine Arts Co., 1027 N. 
Seventh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
RiGHTMIRE-BEerGc Co., 717 S. Wells 
St., Chicago, Ill. 
Swart-ReicHeL, Inc., 461 Eighth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 
STEVENSON Puoto CoLor SEPARATION 
Co., 222 W. Fourth St.,Cincinnati, O. 


PLATES—Aluminum, Zinc 

A.tuminuM Co. or America, Gulf Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

AMERICAN Zinc Propucts‘Co., Green- 
castle, Ind. 

Epes Mre. Co., Tue, Plymouth, Mass. 

Inutinois Zine Co., 332 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

INTERNATIONAL PrintTiING INK Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

LirHocRAPHic PLate GraininG Co. oF 
America, Inc., 41 Box St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

MartruiesseN & HeGeELER Zinc Co., 
LaSalle, Ill. 

NaTIonaL Lituo Pate Co., Tue, 35 
Meadow St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Puoto-LitHo Piate Graininc Co., 
Inc., 1207 S. Highland St., Baltimore, 
Md. 
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ReviaBce Lirnocrapuic Piate Co., 
Inc., 17 Vanderwater St., New York, 
N. Y. 

SENEFELDER Company, Inc., THE, 32- 

34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


PLATES—Dry 


EastMan Konak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Gevaert Co. or America, Inc., THE, 
423 W. 55th St., New York, N. Y. 
Hammer Dry Puate & Fim Co., Ohio 
Ave. & Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Norman-Witets Co., 318 W. Wash- 

ington St., Chicago, Ill. 


PLATES—dZinc, Copper and Alloy 


(for Engravers) 
Ro.titep Pirate Merat Co., 210 Van 
Brunt St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PRESSES—New 


Harris-SEYBOLD-Potrer Co., 4510 E. 
71st St., Cleveland, O. 

Hog, R., & Co., Inc., 910 E. 138th 
St. at East River, New York, N. Y. 

Miex_e Printing Press & Mee. 
Co., 14th St. and S. Damen Ave., 
Chicago, III. 

New Era Mee. Co., 145 Nassau St., 
New York, N.Y. and Paterson, N. J. 

RutTHerrorp Macuinery Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 100 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Wacner, Cuarves, Litnuo Ma- 
CHINERY Co., Div. of National- 
Standard Co., 51 Park Ave., Hobo- 
ken, N. J. 

WEBENDORFER-WILLs Co., Inc., Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. 

Wiciarp Press Mre. Co., 28 W. 23rd 
St., New York, N. Y. 


PRESSES—Rebuilt Litho 


Mires Macuinery Co., 18 E. 16th 
St., New York, N. Y. 

ZaRKIN MacuineE Co., Inc., 335 E. 
27th St., New York, N. Y. 


PROOF AND TEST PRESSES 


Lanston Monotype MacuineE Co., 
24th at Locust, Phila., Pa. 

New Era Mere. Co., 145 Nassau St., 
New York, N. Y. and Paterson, N. J. 

RutHerrorp Macuinery Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 100 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

StracHAN & HensHaw Co., Lrtp., 
7th at Grange St., Phila., Pa. 

Wacner, Cuarces, LirHo MAcHINERY 
Co., Div. of National-Standard Co., 
51 Park Ave., Hoboken, N. J. 


PUMPS—Vacuum and Air 


Leman Bros., 23 Walker St., New 
York, N. Y., and 110 Christie St., 
Newark, N. J. 


QUARTZ GRAINING SAND 


INTERNATIONAL Printinc Ink Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 


New EncGianpn Quarrz Co. or New 
York, 450 Seventh Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 

SENEFELDER Company, Inc., Tue, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


REBUILT EQUIPMENT 
Mices Macuinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
ZaRKIN MaAcuineE Co., Ine., 335 E. 
27th St., New York, N. Y. 


ROLLERS 

BincHAM Bros. Co., Inc., 406 Pearl 
St., New York, N. Y. 

BinGHam’s, Sam’L, Son Merc. Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dayco Division, Dayton Rubber Mfg. 
Co., Dayton, O. 

Goprrey Router Company, 211 N. 
Camac St., Phila., Pa. 

IpeaAL Roucer & Mere. Co., Inc., 2512 
W. 24th St., Chicago, IIl., and 21- 
24 Thirty-ninth Ave., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 

Rapip Roiier Co., Federal at 26th, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Rosperts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafa- 
yette St., New York, N. Y., and 402 
S. Market St., Chicago, III. 

SiesBoip, J. H. & G. B., INnc., 47 Watts 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Vutcan Proorinc Co., 58th St. & 
First Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SCREENS—Halftone 

Mires Macuinery Co., 18 E. 16th 
St., New York, N. Y. 

OsTRANDER-SEYMOUR Co., THE., 1870 S. 
54th Ave., Cicero Sta., Chicago, III. 

Pitman, Harotp M., Co., 150 Bay 
St., Jersey City, N. J., and Sist 
Ave. and 33rd St., Chicago, IIl. 

Repro-Art Macuinery Co., Wayne 
Ave. & Berkeley St., Phila., Pa. 

SuLLEBARGER, FE. T., Co., 116 John 
St., New York, N. Y., and 538 S. 
Clark St., Chicago, III. 


SHADING MACHINES AND MEDIUMS 
Ben Day, Inc., 118 E. 28th St., New 
York, N. Y. 
Crartint Merc. Co., 210 St. Clair 
Ave., Cleveland, O. 


SILVER BATHS 
Doutuitt Corp., THe, 650 W. Balti- 
more Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
SODIUM _SULPHITE ANHYDROUS 
PHOTO 
Hunt, Puitip A., Company, 253 Rus- 
sell St., Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lake- 
side Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. 
Division St., Chicago, II].—111 Bin- 
ney St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Ma.ciinkrockpt CHEmicAL Works, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 
NorMan-WILtets Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, IIl. 
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SPRAY GUNS 

AMERICAN Type Founpers SALEs 
Corp., 200 Elmora Ave., Elizabeth, 
N. J. 

DeVitsiss Co., THe, Toledo, O. 

PaascuHE ArrsrusH Co., 1909 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago, III. 

Sprayomatic Propucts Co., 1120 Har- 
rison St., Cincinnati, O. 


STARTERS AND CONTROLLERS FOR 
ELECTRIC MOTORS 


Monitor Controuier Co., Inc., 51 
S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 


STRIPPING TABLE 
Mites Macuinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
Weset Mec. Co., 468 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. and Scranton, Pa. 
Zarkin Macuine Co., Inc., 335 F. 
27th St., New York, N. Y. 


SULPHUR 

INTERNATIONAL PrintinG Ink Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Matunkrockpt CHemicaL Works, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 

Pitman, Haroip M., Co., 150 Bay 
St., Jersey City, N. J., and Sist Ave. 
and 33rd St., Chicago, III. 

Sinccarnr & Carrot Co., Inc., 591 
llth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


TAX CONSULTANTS 
Kromsera, J., & Associates, C. P. A.’s, 
461 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Levess, Hersert H., C. P. A., 360 
W. 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 
Reinisu, Samuet S., C. P. A., 2 Lafa- 
yette St., New York, N. Y. 


TIME CLOCKS—Recorders and Stamps 
INTERNATIONAL TIME Recorpino Divi- 
SION OF INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
Macuines Corporation, 590 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, N. Y. 


TRADE LITHOGRAPHERS 
Hinson & McAuuirre Corp., 203 E. 
12th St., New York, N. Y. 


TRANSFER PAPER 

INTERNATIONAL PrintinG INK Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N.Y. 

McKuntey Litxo Suppty Co., 1600 
John St., Cincinnati, O. 

SENEFELDER Company, Inc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 

Sr1eso.p, J. H. & G. B., Inc., 47 Watts 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Stnctain & VALENTINE Co., I1 St. 
Clair Pl., New York, N. Y. 


TRANSFER PROOFS—TYPE IMPRESSIONS 
New York Type TRANSFER SERVICE, 
237 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 
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TUSCHE 
INTERNATIONAL PrintinG Ink Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Korn, Wws., Inc., 270 West St., New 
York, N. Y. 
SENEFELDER Company, Inc., Tue, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


TYPEWRITER COMPOSITION 
Gattant Service, Inc., 81 W. Van 
Buren St., Chicago, III. 
Kopy Komposers, Bourse Building, 
Phila., Pa. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
Carbon Paper or Fabric 


Remincton-Ranp, Buffalo, N. Y. 


TYPEWRITERS 
INTERNATIONAL ELectric WRritTING 
MacuHINES Division oF INTERNA- 


TIONAL Business Macuines Cor- 
PORATION, 590 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

ReminctTon-Ranp, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Royat Typewriter Co., Two Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Situ, L. C., & Corona Typewriter, 
Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Unperwoop Ex.iotr FisHer Co., One 
Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


VACUUM AND PRINTING FRAMES 

Doutuitt Corp., Tue, 650 W. Balti- 
more Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Lanston Monotype Macuine Co., 
24th at Locust, Phila., Pa. 

Mires Macuinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

OsTRANDER-SEYMOUR Co., THe, 1870S. 
54th Ave., Cicero Sta., Chicago, IIl. 

Rosertson, R. R., 400 W. Madison 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

RutHerrorp Macuinery Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 100 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

SucceBarcer, E. T., Co., 116 John 
St., New York, N. Y., and 538 S. 
Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 

SweicarD-IDEAL Co., 6122 N. 21st St., 
Phila., Pa. 

Weset Merc. Co., 468 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. and Scranton, Pa. 

ZarKIN MacuineE Co., 335 E. 27th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


VARNISH 

Autt & Wiporc Corp., 75 Varick St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Carter, C. W. H., 100 Varick St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Hiro VarnisH Corp., 42-60 Stewart 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Roosen, H. D., Co., Ft. of 20th & 
21st St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

SieBo_p, J. H. & G. B., Inc., 47 Watts 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Sinccarn & Carroii Co., 591 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Sincrarn & VALENTINE Co., 11 St. 
Clair Pl., New York, N. Y. 


11th 


THE 


VARNISHES—Overprint 

Carter, C. W. H., 100 Varick St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Gaetyens, Bercer & Wirth, INnc., 35 
York St., Brooklyn, N. Y., and 538 
S. Clark St., Chicago, III. 

Hiro Varnisw Corp., 42-60 Stewart 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

INTERNATIONAL Printinc Ink Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Sincrain & Carrow Co., Inc., 591 
lith Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Sinctain & VacentiIne Co., 11 St. 
Clair Pl., New York, N. Y. 


VIBRATION ABSORBING AND WEAR 
RESISTING FLOORS AND FOUN. 
DATIONS 


Korrunp Co., Inc., THe, 48-15 32nd 
Pl., Long Island City, N. Y. 


VOGELTYPE ALIGNING PAPER 
Vocettyre Co., 24 Commerce St., 
Newark, N. J. 


WASH-UP EQUIPMENT 
GeGENHEIMER, Ws., Inc., 78 Roebling 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
INTERNATIONAL Press CLEANER & 
Mrc. Co., Tue, 112 E. Hamilton 
Ave., Cleveland, O. 


WATER FOUNTAIN ETCH 
INTERNATIONAL PrintinG Ink Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 


WET PLATE MATERIALS 
Negative Collodion 


Sti Collodoi 
Ruther Seipping Solution 


Hunt, Puiuip A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, IIl.—111 Binney 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

MALLinKrockpt CHEMICAL Works, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 

NorMan-Witets Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, IIl. 


WHIRLERS 
Dourtuitr Corp., Tue, 650 W. Balti- 
more Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Lanston Monotype Macuine Co., 
24th St. at Locust St., Phila., Pa. 
Mires Macuinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., 

New York, N. Y. 
OsTRANDER-SEYMOUR Co., Tue, 1870S. 
54th Ave., Cicero Sta., Chicago, IIl. 
RutHerrorp Macuinery Co., Div. 

General Printing Ink Corp., 100 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Weset Mere. Co., 468 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. and Scranton, Pa. 
ZarRKIN Macuine Co., Ine., 335 E. 
27th St., New York, N. Y. 


The advertisers help to make possible 
every issue of this magazine. They de- 
serve your patronage. 
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LITHOGRAPHIC ABSTRACTS 





Abstracts of important current articles, patents, and 
books, compiled by the Research Department of the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation, Inc. These abstracts 
represent statements made by the authors of articles ab- 
stracted, and do not express the opinions of the abstract- 
ers or of the Research Department. Mimeographed lists 
have been prepared of (1) Periodicals Abstracted by the 
Department of Lithographic Research, and (2) Books of 
Interest to Lithographers. Either list may be obtained 
for six cents, or both for ten cents (in stamps). Address 
the Department of Lithographic Research, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Photography and Color Correction 


Photogravure Positives. G. L. Wakefield. Process 
Engravers’ Monthly, 44, No. 526, Oct. 1937, pp. 351-2. 
To insure satisfactory etching conditions and good tone 
renderings, the end densities of a monochrome positive 
should be 1.7 for deepest shadow and o.5 for highlights. 
To insure accurate measurements, a comparator or 
density meter is necessary. Slow plates or films of the 
“ordinary” type, with a good scale of gradation and 
ample latitude are best for normal requirements. 
Technique of contact printing and enlargement are de- 
scribed. 

Fixed-Stop Negative Making. F. H. Smith. Process 
Engravers’ Monthly, 44, No. 527, Nov. 1937, pp. 365-6, 
370. The fixed-stop method of negative making is de- 
scribed, explaining the conditions governing the relation 
of stop aperture and camera extension to screen aperture 
and screen distance. 


Half-Line Work. F. H. Smith. Process Engravers’ 
Monthly, 44, No. 528, Dec. 1937, pp. 405-6. A method is 
given for calculating screen distances to be used with 
slit-stops in making single-line screens. 


Color Copy by Methods Other than Kodachrome 
or Screened Transparencies. S. H. Horgan. Photo- 
Engravers’ Bulletin, 27, No. 5, Dec. 1937, pp. 13-5. Some 
methods are described for supplying photographic copy in 
colors on mounted board for reproduction by the photo- 
engraver. These methods include the Carbro process, the 
Eastman Wash-off Relief process, the Bourges process, 
and the Jos-Pe and Pinatype imbibition processes. 


‘“‘Pattern”’ in Four-Color Half-Tone. Anonymous. 
Paper and Print, 10, No. 39, Autumn 1937, pp. 208, 210, 
212. The cause and method of avoiding “pattern” in 
four-color half-tone work is discussed. When the black, 
red, and blue printings are so placed as to be separated by 
30° from each other, pattern will be minimized. 


The Odd Ratio Half-Tone Screen. R. Grinell. 


Photo-Engravers’ Bulletin, 27, No. 4, Nov. 1937, pp- 17-9. 
Screens differing from the 1 : 1 usually employed are de- 
scribed, and their advantages are enumerated. By use of 
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screen ratios 14%4:1, 2:1, and 3:1, calculations are 
simplified and dots are obtained which possess less fringe 
and greater opacity. As no single screen ratio is best for 
all rulings, a table of suggested ratios for various rulings is 
given, although no definite statement can yet be made as 
to absolute limits. 


Sharp Focus by Eliminating Parallax. F. E. Bur- 
man. Process Engravers’ Monthly, 44, No. 526, Oct. 1937, 
Pp. 333. For reproduction of fine pen drawings or copper 
plate work, it is necessary to use particularly sharp focus, 
and to remember that some lenses vary in focus at different 
apertures. Two simple methods of eliminating parallax 
for obtaining sharp focus are described. 


Color Photography and Offset Printing. Deutscher 
Drucker, 43: 359-62, June 1937. An historical introduction 
mentions the origin of color photography and the develop- 
ment of screen-plate processes and one-shot cameras. 
Orthodox methods of reproduction by the offset process 
are listed. The lithographer still prefers more than four 
printing colors, in spite of theory. (Monthly Abstract 
Bulletin of Eastman Kodak Company, 23, p. 531 (1937).) 


Planographic Printing Surfaces and 
Plate Preparation 


The Albumen Bichromate Process of Making 
Press Plates. R. C. Hohenthaner. Share Your Knowl- 
edge Review, 19, No. 1, Nov. 1937, pp. 9-17. The making 
of albumen press plates is described in considerable detail. 
Formulas and directions are given for making all solutions 
required and discussions of exposure timing and of light 
sources available are included. 


Recommendations and Formulae for Albumen 
Plate Making. (Hammer Dry Plate & Film Co.) 
Photo-Lithographer, 5, No. 12, Dec. 1937, pp. 33, 355 37> 
65. Formulae and directions are given for making albumen 
photo-litho plates. 


Plate Oxidation Subject Rouses Considerable 
Discussion. J. M. Williams. Lithographers’ Fournal, 
22, No. 7, Oct. 1937, pp. 301, 315. The mechanism of 
oxidation of zinc and aluminum plates is discussed, with 
reference to F. J. Tritton’s article “A Study of the Theory 
of Lithographic Printing” published in the Journal of the 
Society of Chemical Industry (Transactions and Com- 
munications), Sept 2, 1932, and Sept. 9, 1932, pp. 300- 
316 T. 


Graining Litho Plates. E. Hansen. Lithographers’ 
Journal, 22, No. 9, Dec. 1937, pp. 387, 408; 22, No. 10, 
Jan. 1938, pp. 431-2. The factors limiting the depth of the 
ideal grain are outlined, and the difficulties involved in 
classifying grain sizes are cited. The pretreatment of the 
plate, the graining operation itself, and the choice of 
marbles, abrasive, and plate metal are discussed. 
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The Practical Lithographer. “Practical Litho- 
grapher.” British and Colonial Printer and Stationer, 121, 
No. 476, Dec. 2, 1937, pp. 546, 548. The usual causes of 
plates thickening up include faults in etching of either 
photo or transfer plates, excess pressure, or use of unsuit- 
able paper which makes the plate surface greedy for ink, 
or ink having a tendency to pile up on plate or blanket. 
The identification of such conditions and their correction 


is discussed. 


Equipment and Materials 


New Developments in Chemicals for the Photo- 
Lithographic Process. W. H. Wood. Photo-Litho- 
grapher, 5, No. 12, Dec. 1937, pp. 15, 63. The Harris- 
Seybold-Potter Company research laboratory has for 
two of its aims the development and standardization of 
new processes and chemicals for offset lithography and 
the improvement of older processes, methods, and chemi- 
cals. A synthetic colloid substitute for the albumen plate 
coating has been developed, together with various other 


preparations. 


Water Feed for a Rotary Offset and Lithographic 
Presses. J. G. Goedike. U. S. Patent No. 2,106, 732 
(Feb. 1, 1938). In a printing press, the combination of a 
water feed and a distributing system including dual ink 
covered rollers, means for maintaining said rollers covered 
with ink and means for feeding water to said rollers and 
collecting any excess of water therefrom, said last men- 
tioned means comprising a dual trough structure, a 
source of water supply in one of the troughs of said dual 
structure and means for drawing any excess of water from 
said rollers into the other trough of said structure. 


Method and Apparatus for Measuring Properties 
of Inks and the Like. R. F. Reed. U. S. Patent No. 
2,101,322 (Dec. 7, 1937). In a device of the class described, 
a base and a pair of standards mounted thereon, a roller 
rotating substantially frictionlessly within said standards, 
means for controlling the temperature of said roller, a 
cradle mounted to rotate substantially frictionlessly about 
the axis of said first roller, said cradle comprising, a second 
roller normally in resting tangential contact with said 
first roller, cradle side members carrying said second 
roller, counterweights carried by the side members of 
said cradle, means for axially moving said second roller, 
means for disrupting the contact of the rollers, and a 
graduated beam and adjustable weight adapted to ac- 
curately dynamically balance the cradle. 


Paper and Ink 


Recent Developments in Printing Inks. H. A. 
Idle. Fournal Oil & Color Chemists’ Association, Oct. 1937. 
American Ink Maker, 15, No. 12, Dec. 1937, pp. 19-21, 31, 
33. The characteristics required in inks for letterpress, 
gravure, and litho respectively are discussed. The prob- 
lems of maintaining uniformity in color, drying power, 
wettability, consistency, flow, tack, and resistance to 
various substances including overprint varnishes, and 
resistance to heat and light are considered. 
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Some Comments on Quick Drying Inks. J. D. 
Cohen. Paint, Varnish, Lacquer, Enamel, and Color Manu- 
facture, Nov. 1937. American Ink Maker, 15, No. 12, Dec. 
1937, pp. 25, 27. Inks made with the newer quick-drying 
varnishes usually must contain different proportions of 
pigment and varnish than inks containing straight poly- 
merized oil varnishes, and may differ in color effect and 
thixotropic properties. Quick-setting yellow, red, and 
blue inks are now well known in connection with three- 
and four-color work. Other colors are being studied. 


Litho Offset Press Blankets and Inks. R. C. 
Hohenthaner. Share Your Knowledge Review, 18, No. 12, 
Dec. 1937, pp. 27-8. The importance of the rubber litho 
blanket, and the choice and care of such blankets are dis- 
cussed. The use of an ink of good quality is recommended 
on grounds of improved quality of result and economy in 


ink usage. 
General 


Photo-Offset and What it Means to the Ink 
Maker. H. L. Dennis. American Ink Maker, 15, No. 
12, Dec. 1937, pp. 16-8, 37. A summary of the photo- 
offset process is given, devoting particular attention to 
the rdle of ink in the process, the choice of inks for best 
results, and precautions to be observed in the manu- 
facture and use of ink. 


Details of Offset Imposition. H. H. Gugler. Jn/and 
Printer, 100, No. 3, Dec. 1937, pp. 25-30. Planograph 
work usually confines itself to re-photographing existing 
type and half-tones, to form work where ruling can be 
drawn by hand with a pen, and to printed material in 
which the text is reproduced from typewritten copy. No 
corrective hand work is done, and speed and low cost are 
the objectives. The making of layouts is discussed and 
the use of the vacuum frame to produce copy of good 
quality is discussed in considerable detail. A number of 
illustrations are ineluded. 


Static Elimination. J. Simons. Printing Equipment 
Engineer, 55, No. 2, Nov. 1937, pp. 149-51. Several types 
of static eliminators, each suited to a particular use, are 
described and illustrated by diagrams. 


Miscellaneous 


Testing Raw Materials and Products. A. Salmony. 
Paper and Print, 10, No. 39, Autumn 1937, pp. 248-50, 
252, 254. Microscopic methods of examining papers, 
boards, inks, and glues for faults in material and work- 
manship are described. These include the use of the 
microscope, camera-microscope, and various special ad- 
aptations of the microscope. A number of photo-micro- 
graphs accompany the article. 


Printing Surfaces. A. Schlesinger. British Patent 
No. 470,402 (Feb. 12, 1936). An intaglio plate or cylinder 
comprises an upper layer or layers of one or more materials 
which can be etched and of a thickness equal to the maxi- 
mum depth to which it is desired to etch, and an under 
layer of a material not attacked by the etching agent, a 
half-tone screen being used to provide variations in tone 
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GOER> 


LENSES ((jJ 
forPhotolithography \ 


“The Most Exact Tools" 






ARTAR APOCHROMAT GOTAR ANASTIGMAT 
£:9 to #16 #:6.8, #:8, f:10 
Assuring freedom from dis- 
tortion, this is the ideal lens 
for intricate subjects requir- 
ing an intense clarity of def- 
inition. Focal lengths: 8% 

to 24 inches. 


The ideal lens for color 
separation negatives. Color- 
corrected to produce images 
of the same size, to cor- 
rectly superimpose in the 
finishing process. Focal 


lengths: 12 to 70 inches. 
GOERZ FOCUSING 


GOERZ PRISMS _ _maoriren 
with Adjustable Tube — For 
of the Highest Accuracy — real accurate focusing at a 


For reversed negatives to fixed distance from ground 
save stripping the film, and glass or in checking up neg- 
reduction work. atives. 


For FREE literature address DEPT. P. L. 3 








CPGOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 


317 EAST 34°" ST NEW YORK CITY 


AS Of @))) BS 
Oriset Inks 


@ Assure Foremost Pressroom 
Economy 












@ Highest Possible Color Vaiues 





@ Unfailing and Dependable 
Working Qualities 






when you Duy them you are dealing with a house deep 
ly interested in working out your every GRAPHIC 
Ld 10-182.) 





USE DRISCOLL’S OFFSET BLACK (0237 
iF tS NOTED FOR FINEST RESULTS 






Write for Free Samples and Prices 
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CHICAGO 
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Columbia Offset & 
Reproduction Corp. 


e Artists to the trade 


°¢ Negatives, Positives and 
Process Work for Machine 
or Hand Transfer 


© Originals on Stone & Plate 


WE OPERATE NO PRESSES 


NO CONNECTION WITH ANY 


LITHOGRAPHIC PLANT 


2 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone: BEekman 3-2436 























They also give you the sotisfaction of knowing that 


LITHOGRAPHERS 
TO THE TRADE ONLY 


SINCE 1921 
® 
PHOTO OFFSET 


COLOR 
COMMERCIAL 


LETTERHEADS, ETC. 
in combination on 


Whitings Mutual Bond 


HINSON, McAULIFFE CORP. 


205 EAST 12th STREET 


Tel.—GRamercy 7-0180 














































NEW YORK, N. Y. 













values. The upper layer may consist of a metal such as 
copper or chromium, or other suitable material such as 
celluloid, and the under layer may consist of a flexible 
material such as celluloid or cardboard, so that the plates 
may be applied to a cylinder. The upper layer may be 


electrolytically deposited, an intermediate layer, e.g. of 


nickel, being first applied to facilitate the deposition of the 
upper layer. In one method of preparation, a base of steel 
is provided with an electrodeposit of copper of a depth 
equal to the desired depth of etching and the design is 
prepared on the copper, by coating it with bichromated 
glue or gelatin and exposing under a half-tone screen 
positive. After development the copper is etched with 
ferric chloride until the steel undersurface appears. 


Benzol (Benzene) Poisoning. (U. S. Dept. of Labor.) 
American Photo-Engraver, 29, No. 12, Dec. 1937, pp. 
1028-9. The industries involving risk of benzene (benzol) 
poisoning are listed, and symptons of poisoning, treat- 
ments, and methods of prevention are discussed. 


Printing Member and Method of Producing 
Same. W. E. Griswold. U. S. Patent No. 2,107,294 
(Feb. 8, 1938). A method of making a photogravure 
printing plate from a metal, having a surface layer of a 
first metal, which consists in applying a resist to the outer 
surface of said surface layer and in accordance with the 
shape of the walls of cells which are to be etched in said 
surface layer, then etching the exposed portion of said 
surface layer so as to form etched cells therein having 
laterally continuous walls made of said first metal, then 
filling the etched cells with a second metal while prevent- 
ing any deposit of the second metal on the outer surfaces 
of said lateral cell walls, then removing the resist, then 
applying a print resist to said outer surface, and then 
etching only the second metal in accordance with the 
varying tone of said print resist. 





Eagle Urges Ink-Paper Coordination 


Coordination is the title of an impressive series of promotional folders 
Eagle Printing Ink Company, Division of General 
Printing Ink Corporation, 100 Sixth Avenue, New York. Each folder 


shows the result of perfect coordination between an Eagle Ink and a 


being issued by 


well-known paper. Eagle suggests that printers submit stocks to them 
for ink coordination. Copies of the series will be mailed to any reader of 


this magazine, on request. 


QUESTION AND ANSWER 





Printing Solids on Mulltilith 
and Time for Drying 


QUESTION 


I wonder if you have established a set-up on a definite 
size of solids on,a 206C Multilith which will handle satis- 
factorily, and what your experience has been with various 
grades of paper and card stock that you have printed 
satisfactorily on the Multilith. In other words, do you 
believe that a very definite solid, say 4 x § inches, can be 
covered satisfactorily on the 206C Multilith. Also, would 
you recommend the use of paper such as Warren’s offset 
enamel on the Multilith and high finish Index Bristol 
stock? If these can be run satisfactorily on this stock, what 
would you say is a reasonable length of time for the ink to 
dry thoroughly without any danger of offsetting or 
smudging? 

ANSWER 


We will definitely say that solids 4 x 5” can be satis- 
factorily covered on the Model 206C Multilith. 

The best way to cover the range of paper stocks which 
can be satisfactorily handled on the Multilith is to recom- 
mend any stock that can be satisfactorily handled on 
other offset machines. 

Regarding the reasonable length of time for the ink to 
dry thoroughly without danger of offsetting or smudging, 
there is no definite time which can be set for this type of 
drying for the simple reason that in Multilith, or any 
other form of printing, humidity has a great deal to do with 
the drying of ink. In other words, an ink that is run at a 
temperature of 70° with normal humidity would easily 
dry overnight, and we always recommend overnight 
drying. As you know, an abnormal humidity of, let’s say, 
18 to 20 or less would permit the ink to dry much more 
quickly, and above 60 cause it to dry much slower. 

The quality of paper also has a great deal to do with the 
time of drying. Hard-surfaced, non-absorbent paper takes 
much longer to dry than absorbent paper such as offset 
stock. As a general rule, overnight or twelve-hour drying 
is sufficient. 











Levy “C” Precision Semi-Metal Camera, Dark Room Type 


For Faithful REPRODUCTION! 


LEV Y CAMERAS 


Standard and Dark Room Types—Made of Wood or Metal 


| VACUUM PRINTING FRAMES 
LEVY, — HALFTONE SCREENS 
LENSES LAMPS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


REPRO-ART MACHINERY CO. 


WAYNE AVE. & BERKELEY STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Instruction — Survey 
@ 


Plant Layout 


Organization 
e 


Methods 


Solution of Problems from 
Camera to the Press 


EXPERT SERVICE ON A PER DIEM 
OR ANNUAL BASIS 


DR. L. R. MELOY 


1776 Broadway New York, N. Y. 







asically new in design - 
THE “DEFFA” OFFSET PROOF PRESS 


is the one machine that represents a real advance in proofing 
methods . . . it is distinctly NOT just another proof press with 
a few constructional refinements. . . . it is the only machine 
of its kind that is equipped with a power operated automatic 
inking system and automatic dampening device. The ink dis- 
tribution is excellent, and this, plus efficient mechanical damp- 
ening insures proofs that reflect the true value of the plates, 
with color that will be the same as when the job is actually 
run. ... these, and many other important advances in design 
can be quickly demonstrated in our showrooms, where the 
“DEFFA” is now in operation - your inspection is invited. 
For additional information, write to 





TGU52 U.S. CORPORATION 




















Clean, Crisp, Sharp 


Prints and hairline register of 


color work can be done at low cost with a 





Miles Printing Frame 








So designed that the op- 
erator can work on all 
four sides. 


This Miles Glass Raising 
Printing Frame is avail- 
able in standard sizes: 


30 x 40 
40 x 60 
50 x 60 
54x74 


Special sizes made on 
order. 





You will save money both in equipment 
and in production by buying from 


MILES MACHINERY Co. 


Telephone: ALgonquin 4-2466 


18 East 16th Street, New York 
PLATE MARING EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 








ILLINOIS PLATE GRAINING CO., INC. 


913-921 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


‘Fine Suality 


GRAINED ZINC 
GLASS 
ALUMINUM & MULTILITH 
PLATES 





Prompt Service Reasonable Prices 


WESTERN LITHO PLATE & SUPPLY CO. 


1019 SOULARD STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Perry Starts Lithograph 
Equipment Business 
in Chicago 
Ren. R. 


Potter Company in the Boston Office and New England 


Perry, formerly representing Harris-Seybold- 


district; Metropolitan Representative, New York City; 
then City Representative in Chicago, announces the 
opening of offices in the Fisher Building, 343 South Dear- 


born Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


A rich background of eleven years’ experience specializ- 
ing in the offset, lithographing, planographing and letter- 
press products of the Harris-Seybold-Potter Company, in 
the largest printing and lithographing centers, enables 
Mr. Perry to offer to the trade unusual services in recon- 


ditioned and rebuilt lithograph equipment. 





If you subscribe to The Photo-Lithographer now you 
will be sure to get your copy of the special May Conven- 
tion Issue, in addition to having the benefit of the many 
valuable articles that are scheduled for every issue before 


and following the Convention number. 





INTERNATIONAL 
PRESS CLEANERS 


are daily demonstrating their efficiency in 
Increasing Output and 


Lowering Production Costs 
We invite you to take advantage of 
our thirty day trial offer. If interested 
write and let us know the size and 
make of your press 





THIS 1S OUR METHOD OF RE- 
MOVING INK FROM PRESS 


INTERNATIONAL PRESS CLEANER & MFG. CO. 


112 E. HAMILTON AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















KORN’S | 
LITHOGRAPHIC CRAYONS 
at CRAYON PAPER PENCILS 


- STICK TUSCHE 

i LIQUID TUSCHE 
as RUBBING INK 

oy TRANSFER INK 


AUTOGRAPHIC TRANSFER INK 
MUSIC~-PLATE TRANSFER INK 





Manufactured by 


WM. KORN, 


260 WEST STREET 


INC. 


NEW YORK 

















INCREASED 
SALES i. oat Aaswer/ 


@ to your use of direct mail and other advertising pre- 
pared expressly to fit your individual requirements 
by advertising men who know intimately the needs 


both of graphic arts producers and buyers. 


@ After a careful study of your plant set-up and market 
we can recommend a plan, then handle copy, layouts, 
typography, illustrative material and art work, choice 
of paper, suggest tested methods for building mailing 
lists; write follow-up letters, and suggest, if advisable, 


supporting advertising in media other than direct mail. 


@ Write and give us all the facts regarding your plant 
set-up, your competition, your market. Then we will 
make suggestions for single pieces or a compaign, 


with a budget of costs. 





ADVERTISING SERVICE, INC. 
1776 BROADWAY 





NEW YORE, N. Y. 


“ASCO” 


(RED) 
OPAQUE 
BLOCKS OUT 
WITH A 
SINGLE STROKE 


Exceptional opaci- 
ty permits close 
contact with print. 


Ground extremely fine. Flows freely from brush, pen 
or airbrush. Leaves a thin smooth film that will 
not crack or chip off. 
Test it yourself — Send for a sample. 

ARTISTS SUPPLY COMPANY 
7610 Decker Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
Ask your dealer for ‘Asco’’ 











LITHOGRAPHIC PRESS ROOM SUPERINTENDENT 
WANTED by large plant out of town. Only men who have 
actual experience in operating two color presses, preferably Miehles, 


and who are thoroughly familiar with process color work, need 


apply. Excellent opportunity for right man. Address Box M-16. 
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Rates for this section, 25 cents per line; minimum $2.50. 
Count eight words to the line; address to be counted. Re- 


mittance must accompany order. Box number addresses 


CLASSLFNED ADVERTISING 


are confidential and cannot be revealed. Unless otherwise 
stated address replies to The Photo-Lithographer, 1776 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 





One pair camera lamps, Macbeth, 35 amps .............. $75.00 
One 20 x 20 Wesel Camere O00 SOE «w.. scccscceces 325.00 
One 24 x 28 Camera and Stand with Vacuum back ..... 425.00 


ne 
SINGER ENGINEERING & MBG. CO., 49 Prince St., N. Y. C. 
Manufacturer has for sale reconditioned proof presses, size 24 x 28 


and 30 x 36. Box M-l. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





YOUNG MAN~knowledge of platemaking, opaqueing and selling 
desires connection where opportunity is offered to work inside and 
do outside selling. Box M-3. 





STRAIGHT CUTTER — experienced in lithographic and label 


work desires position in New York or vicinity. Box M-4. 


WARNING 


The Southworth Machine Co. of Portland, Maine, is the only 
concern licensed to manufacture and sell the patented Simplex 
Paper Conditioner Machine. The purchase and use of machine 
known and advertised as the Box-type Paper Conditions is a direct 
infringement on U. S. letters patent No. 1,657,073. Any infringe- 
ment of patent rights whether it be by the manufacturer or user 
of infringing apparatus will be restrained by court action. 


D. F. Dreger, Patentee 
231 First St., San Francisco, California 


HELP WANTED 


LITHOGRAPHERS — First Class Lithograph Offset Pressmen 
for single and two color presses doing color work. Good salary. 
Steady Employment. State full particulars on age, experience and 
education. Our employees have been informed of this ad. Box M-2. 














FIFTEEN YEARS’ experience in offset printing, production, 
estimating, buying. Desires connection in or near New York. 
Excellent references. Box M-5. 





CAMERA MAN ~— Black and white, also wet plate. Twelve 
years experience. Capable taking complete charge of small plant. 


Box M-6. 





SALESMAN with ten years’ practical selling experience desires to 
represent a reputable equipment or supply company in the New 
York market. Can submit suitable references as to moral and 
business fitness. Address Box M_-7. 





OFFSET FOREMAN — Responsibilities, pressroom plate-making, 
camera and art departments. Box F-11. 





OFFSET PRESSMAN, formerly foreman and superintendent of 
several progressive shops. High grade color, commercial, bonds 
and all security work. Also practical working knowledge of 
transferring, proving and photo plate-making. Address Practical, 
Box M-9. 





INSIDE MAN willing to sell. Past three years associated with 
lithograph house. Duties: Purchasing agent and production con- 
trol. Coordinated art, press, cutting, collating and shipping depart- 
ments. Planned and scheduled work of various departments. Previ- 
ous experience, a number of greeting card plants. Duties, planning 
lines published, selecting designs and verses, supervising production, 
purchasing and selling. Excellent background for lithographic 
plant. Willing to go anywhere ‘and start nominal salary for real 
opportunity. Furnish excellent reference. Box M-10. 





WANTED ~ A small but aggressive offset house that can use 
an able production man, thoroughly versed in production and 
estimating, sales promotion and customer contact. Trained to 
follow through on all jobs. Willing to connect only with house 
that is really going places. Box M-15. 


SALESMAN — Reputable Philadelphia photo-lithographing and 
printing establishment offers unusual opportunity for real earnings 
to high grade salesman. Should have good record. Completely 
equipped modern plant offering machine composition, hand composi- 
tion, art, layout, copy and finishing services under one roof. Give 
full details. All answers will be held strictly confidential. Our 
organization knows of this ad. Address Box M-8. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PRINTERS!!! — Here's an opportunity to secure new customers 
by purchasing deluxe edition of McKittrick’s National Advertiser's 
Directory listing 9,000 buyers of printing — original cost $25.00 ~ 
our special price — $2.50 each sent postpaid to you upon receipt 
of your check. JOHN M. GETTLER, 200 Varick Street, N. Y. C. 











Going lithograph plant with Harris Offset Press Equipment for sale 
in Philadelphia. Reasonable terms to responsible party. Box M-12. 


EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


ACID RESISTING SINK LINING — ‘“‘Rubberline” stops leaks. 
Has been on the market more than 14 years. Resists all acids and 
alkalies. Will adhere to any clean surface, wood, metal, enamel, 
etc. Send for free sample and circular describing this compound. 
Retinning Mfg. Co., 3021 Greenview Ave., Chicago, IIl. 














Milwaukee Bronzers 


for all presses. Also some rebuilt units. Write 


C. B. Henschel Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wisc. 
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Lithographic 
and Offset 
SAVES FROM 10 to 25% ON YOUR 


Overcomes all difficulties. The 
only reducer of ink consistency 
with so mony claims for recogni- 
tion that does 
name implies. 


INK WAX REDUCER 


INK BILLS! 
Manufactured by 


FRANCIS X. SMITH COMPANY 


952 EAST 93rd ST. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
87 
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“Do Nots 


IN GETTING A JOB 


No matter what degree of prosperity is now being enjoyed by the photo- 
lithographic industry, or what higher degrees of activity—therefore in- 
creased opportunities for capable men—there may be in the future, there 
will always be a large number of men in the industry not only unem- 
ployed but, more significantly, unemployable, at least until they take a 
critical, completely objective look at themselves to find and correct the 


reasons for their turn-downs. 


Any photo-lithographer who has found getting a desirable job un- 
usually difficult might get valuable help from the following suggestions. 
By giving careful heed to them he is likely to learn that his unemployment 
difficulties originate not in deficiencies in training and abilities but in the 
non-observance of fundamentals of personal approach and presentation 


of himself to the prospective employer. 





O not start your letter with the 
statement that you read the 
advertisement and that it interests 
you. You merely waste words. The 
employer knows you read the ad- 
vertisement and that it interests you. 
Otherwise you would not have replied. 


Do not burden your letter with 
such statements as: “I realize that a 
large number of applicants will 
doubtless be received and that it 
will require a great deal of your time 
to read them all, and it will probably 
be very difficult to decide,” etc. 


Do not make any statement like 
the following: “‘There is scarcely 
anything in the nature of bookkeep- 
ing or accounting problems of today 
of which I am not a master.” 


Do not use “longhand” if you 
can avoid it or unless it is specified 
in the advertisement. 

Do not send a letter done in care- 
less handwriting. Typewriting is in- 
expensive. 

Do not use social note paper. 

Do not write on both sides of the 
sheet. 

Do not write with a lead pencil. 

Do not forget, if you are a poor 
speller, that it is easy to check 
yourself by reference to a dictionary. 
A misspelled work in a letter of ap- 
plication sticks out like a sore thumb. 

Do not be general in outlining 


your record. Give the 
names of the 
length of service with them and tell 


what you are able to do. 


experience 
companies and the 





Do not fail to comply with every 
individual item of the advertisement. 
Strict compliance with the details 
suggests the observant. 


Do not rely on general statements. 
Employers like to draw their own 
conclusions from definite, concrete 
facts. 


Do not volunteer any statement 
to the effect that you are not inter- 
ested in the salary if the prospects 
are bright. Executives are not look- 
ing for “something for nothing” 
offers. 

Do not put the salary question on 
the basis of what you must have, 
but rather in the form of what you 
can make yourself worth. 

Do not make inquiries that will 
indicate more interest in personal 
advantage than in serving your 
prospective employer. 

Do not make flippant, bombastic, 
or studiedly clever remarks. 

Do not be egotistical. There’s a 
difference between egotism and con- 
fidence. 

Do not try to describe your general 
personal characteristics, enthusiasm, 
loyalty, appearance, etc. These are 
qualities for which no one will take 
your own word. 

Do not talk about your family. 

Do not specify details of your 
personal habits, such as smoking, 
chewing, and drinking. The average 
employer has at least one of these 
habits. Take no chances of stepping 
on his toes. 


THE 











Do not fail to state your age—un- 
less your withholding it fulfills some 
definite purpose. 

Do not fail to give references. 

Do not enclose original letters of 
recommendation or other papers of 
value to blind addresses. Send copies. 


“Do Nots” FoR THE INTERVIEW 


Do not walk into a private office 
with your hat on. 

Do not walk into an office with a 
cigar, Cigarette or pipe in your mouth 
or hand. 

Do not lay a limp hand in your 
prospective employer’s hand—grip 
his hand firmly. 

Do not fall back into a chair as 
though you were going to sleep in it. 
Sit upright. When you stand, stand 
up. 

Do not put your hat on the ex- 
ecutive’s desk. 

Do not try to force intimacy with 
the executive. 

Do not try to hand him a cigar. 

Do not try to do all the talking— 
be a responsive listener. 

Do not bring up purely personal 
matters. 

Do not be egotistical—speak with 
confidence of your work. 

Do not “knock” your present or 
past employer. Speak well of them. 

Do not try to give the impression 
that you are a martyr in your present 
position. 

Do not let the interview grow stale. 
When you feel that you have gone 
as far as you can toward closing the 
deal, get out. 
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GRAINING SERVICE 


Z Aluminum, Glass 
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Dealer Opportunity 


Manufacturers desire outlets for their proven 
Litho products: 

FOUNTAIN ETCH 

DEVELOPING INK 


PLATE ETCH 


Products available bulk or packaged. Available 
for reputable dealers only. State your present 
line and references. 


Box M 27, c/o The Photo-Lithographer 











COLOR SEPARATIONS « 
BLACK AND WHITE. 
COLOR CORRECTED 
NEGATIVES READY FOR 
THE PHOTO-COMPOSING 
MACHINE ¢ POSITIVES « 
PROVING « ¢ PRESS 
PLATES: ALBUMEN DEEP 
ETCH « « o 


“(o): GUARANTEE the same 
confidence and integrity that 


would be found in your own plant. 





WE OPERATE NO PRESSES NOR 
ARE WE AFFILIATED WITH ANY 
LITHOGRAPHIC HOUSE . . 


SWART-REICHEL, INC. 


Producers of Photo-Lith Work to the Trade 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 
Telephone BRyant 9-1906-7 











SULLEBARGER 








For 


CAMERAS VACUUM FRAMES 
SCREENS WHIRLERS 
LENSES CARBONS 

ARC LAMPS OKAY OPAQUE 


OKAY DEVELOPING INK 

















E.T. SULLEBARGER CO. 


N16 JOHN STREET 538 SOUTH CLARK ST. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 








DESIGNING 
PEN DRAWING 
ENGRAVING 


YP Mtns 





SS RAMSEY AVENUE, RETOUCHING 


YONKMERS, N.Y. NEGATIVES 


TINTS AND BORDERS FOR COUPONS.CHECKS.CERTIFICATES. 





SET YOUR OWN TYPE 


MARCH 


with FOTOTYPE Cardboard Letters. 
costs on paste-ups. Self-aligning .. . 
for folder. 


1938 





Save composition 
Easy to use. Write 


FOTOTYPE, 631 W. Washington, Chicago. 





GELB 
Standard Lamps 


meet every requirement 
of the photo-lithographer. 


You can lighten your light problems with Gelb Lamps 
They are manufactured according to one high and ex- 
acting standard of mechanical precision, making the 
various parts of any lamp interchangeable with the 
parts of other Gelb lamps. 


There is a Gelb Lamp to meet every need. You can 
choose from a varied range of models and sizes. 














Write for new catalog outlining the 
“7 Points of Superiority” of Gelb lamps. 


| 
| oN, GELB LAMP MFG. CO. 


250 West 54th Street, New York salts 
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PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER 


Fourth Production Yearbook 
is Published 

The Fourth Production Yearbook, 
published in February by The Col- 
ton Press, Inc., New York, is a 
worthy successor to the Production 
Yearbooks of the last three years. 

Heavy with a wealth of factual 
material covering practically all 
phases of graphic arts and advertis- 
ing production work, and with many 
inserts, some in full color, the Fourth 
Yearbook is in itself a testimonial to 
efficient production. It costs $5.00. 

The Yearbook sections cover not 
only art and photography, book- 
making and binding, engraving, elec- 
trotyping, ink, paper, printing proc- 
esses, and typography, but they 
contain such up-to-the-minute sub- 
jects as color in newspapers and 
broadcast advertising and television. 


Future of Webb Offset Press 
(Continued from page 48) 

offset press that has a special web feed control 

so that different lengths of forms can be printed 

and different lengths of feeds cut off to suit 

the length of form placed on the plate. 

6. Why is it, with the advantages stated, 
that more web offset presses are not in general 
use? 

Ans: To obtain all the economy possible 
with a web press, the press should have suff- 
cient units to completely finish the job in the 
passage of the paper through same. Such a 
press naturally is a great investment for the 
printer, and it is much greater an investment 
than a single color sheet fed press. With a 
single color sheet fed press the printer can 
produce any job from one color to any number 
of colors, according to the number of times he 
passes the sheets through his press. 

Within approximately the last ten years 
multi-color sheet fed presses have come into 
use, developed to eliminate the feeding of 
sheets through the press several times. It is 
only within the last few years that web offset 
presses have been developed by the press 
manufacturers, and as stated at the end of 
my address, when the printers become more 
familiar with the various economies that can 
be obtained by completely finishing a job with 
a web press, such as printing any number of 
colors on both sides and performing other 
operations before the web is delivered into 
sheets, rewound into rolls or folded, then web 
offset press will come into more general use. 

7. At 16,000 sheets or more per hour, will 
these presses register to a hair-line as is re- 
quired on multi-color work? 

Ans: It is my opinion that a web offset 
press will produce as close register for multi- 
color printing and do it more consistently than 
on sheet fed presses, even at the high speed. 
This is mainly due to the fact that a web of 
paper traveling through the press is under 
more perfect control than is possible for sheet 
fed presses where the sheet is only held at the 
front edge of the sheet. 
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DEVELOPED ESPECIALLY FOR 
THE LONG AND SHORT RUN 


signed 


0, 


@ Standard equipment throughout the photo-litho- 
graphic industry, the Harris commercial group of 
single color offset presses are designed to balance 
shop production and to turn out maximum vol- 


ume of quality work at the end of the day’s run. 


These three small single color presses 1 Ae 
21’ x 28” and 22” x 34” embody in their e gz 
and designing proven Harris principles fo y 
of operation and volume production. Their in aalla- 
tion brings the press room up-to-date and enables 
it to meet the demands of today’s broad and rapidly 
expanding market for photo-lithographic work. 


HARRIS ¢ SEYBOLD ¢ POTTER COMPANY 


General Offices: 4510 East 71st Street, Cleveland, Ohio e Harris Sales 

Offices: New York, 330 West 42nd Street ¢ Chicago, 343 South 

Dearborn Street « Dayton, 813 Washington Street e San Francisco, 
420 Market Street ¢ Factories: Cleveland e Dayton. 


HARRIS OFFSET PRESSES 
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